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A pipeliner’s “pipe dream’ comes true! 


The Capacitance Recorder is a new instru- 
ment developed recently at Gulf’s research 
laboratories at Harmarville, Pa. 


You might consider it as a sort of “private 
eye” that enables pipeliners to “look into” 
a line and see what is passing through at any 
given time. 


The Recorder consists primarily of a probe 
and a recording instrument. The probe is 
inserted into the line which may be carrying 
on the same day batches of kerosene, fuel oil, 
and several different grades of gasoline. 


These liquids each have definite electrical 
properties. Variations in the electrical prop- 
erties, passing between two electrodes in the 
probe, appear as variations on a chart in the 
recorder. Thus, an operator, by reading the 
chart, can tell at any time precisely what is 
flowing through the line. 


There are many other functions of the 
Recorder, but the point we wish to make is 
simply that this is another example of how 
Gulf, and the entire oil industry, is continu- 
ally developing new techniques so that it can 
do a better job for the public. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION «+ GULF REFINING COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES, PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Private Microwave System—Bell 
System microwave equipment 
helps a midwest power company 
operate smoothly, act quickly. 


Telemetering Channels— Electric power moves around interconnected system under guidanes 
of dispatchers. Bell System telemetering supervisory control and voice channels permit the 
operators in this load dispatcher’s office to supervise and control the inter-exchange of kilo 
watts at remote locations 24 hours a day, 


WE SHRINK DISTANCE 


Bell System communications help draw together the far-flung 
units of the nation’s power lines, pipe lines and railroads. 


An increasing part of the 
Bell System’s business is pro- 
viding communications for the 
specialized needs of the nation’s 
power lines, pipe lines and rail- 
roads, As these needs expand, 


so, too, does Bell System service. 


The facilities of these indus- 
tries stretch across great dis- 
tances. Yet they must be able 
to contact any point immedi- 
ately and make information 
available quickly from one end 
of the line to the other. 


All require quick, reliable 
communications. Yet each has 
specialized problems. We tailor 
our communication services to 


fit their exact individual needs. 


Bell Telephone System B> 


The Bell System can meet all 
their communications require- 
ments. Among the things we 


provide are: 


Private Line Telephone Services 
Teletypewriter Service 
Mobile Radio Facilities 


We also supply the channels for: 
Telemetering 
Supervisory Control 
industrial TV 
Facsimile 


And we are continually de- 
veloping new and better serv- 
ices for all types of businesses. 
We want to help them meet the 
new communications problems 
that accompany their change 


and growth. 
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Mobile Telephones for Pipe Liners—It is important 
that field men in the pipeline industry be able to 
make reports immediately and on the spot. Bell 
System provides mobile facilities for their trucks 
and cars. 


Teletypewriter Cuts Rail Schedules—An extensive 
Bell System teletypewriter system is enabling 
one eastern railroad to cut Chicago to New York 
freight schedules up to 24 hours. Advance in 
formation speeds up train departures 





How an Aluminum Sheet 


is tagged with success 


To make our customers’ end products more successful has been 
the purpose of the Imagineering that goes along with every pur- 
chase of Alcoa ® Aluminum. “Show us how to build a practical 
aluminum hot water tank!” “Can you forge for us a de luxe 
automobile wheel?” these are examples of the hundreds of 
tough nuts cracked by Alcoa development engineers every year 

Now even more value goes with every fabricated Alcoa 
product, And it’s the biggest aluminu®m news of the year, The 
recently announced labeling program is designed to help our 
customers market their products at point of sale. The new 
label, already in use on over one hundred different kinds of 
products of leading manufacturers, is backed up by hundreds of 
millions of advertising messages this year alone. Consumers will 
soon recognize the label as a reliable guide to aluminum value 
By influencing millions of purchase decisions in 1955, the label 
will help these manufacturers to a bigger share of their retail 
sales markets, That's why we say 


“Our strength is in the soundness of our markets 

.. in our ability to help customers use aluminum 
where aluminum belongs to help them market 
the fine products that result 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 2266-K 
Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


Some recent results 
of Alcoa Imagineering 


Forged aluminum automobile wheel heat 
treated, high strength, ready for chrome plating 
as it comes from the press to reduce manufactur- 
ing costs 


Developed brazing technique for aluminum steam 
iron boiler to help manufacturers reduce fabricat- 
ing costs, while increasing corrosion resistance 
and efficiency of iron 


Unitrace* integrally steam traced aluminum 
piping to eliminate costly installations for chemi- 
cals and commodities which require heat in transit 
through processing 
Selected and adapted corrosion-resistant alloy to 
withstand pressure, provide long, economical life 
for all-aluminum home water heater tank 
Tiny aluminum closure for fountain pen cartridge 
to make practical seal for fountain pen fluid 
ink cartridge. 


Your Guide to Aluminum Value 
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SIDE LINES 


A Study In Stessin 


“Tue trouble with most labor re- 

lations writers,” says Forses’ own 

labor relations Columnist Law- 

rence Stessin, “is that they never 

get inside a plant.” Stessin follow- 

ers on both sides of the arbitration 

table often feel strongly about 

some of the opinions he puts for- 

ward in his hard-fisted articles, but 

no one has ever accused Larry 

Stessin of not seeing for himself 

By year’s end, he will have visited 

in a twelve-month span some 100 

plants, logged roughly 30,000 miles, 

mostly by air—a peripatetic rec- 

ord few, if any, labor relations ex- 

perts can rival much less match 
By seeing for 

himself, Stessin 

believes he can 

best fulfill his col- 

umn’s self-im- 

mandate: 

“to describe labor 

relations practices 

that are working, 

thus show man- 

agements how 

others are solving 

similar problems.” 

Though he has 


frequently 


posed 


criti- 

cized sloppy labor relations, Stessin 
does not, as some have charged, 
purposely play them up. “The col- 
umn is no muckraker,” says spade- 
calling Reporter Stessin, “but it’s 
no pantywaist either.” 

Out of the Ash Can. Forthright 
reporting, Stessin has found, is no 
way to win a popularity contest 
At the moment, he is persona non 
grata with the CIO’s International 
Union of Electrical, Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers, which was recently 
“infuriated by a vicious piece 
of writing.” What infuriated the 
IUE was Stessin’s observation that 
“as every garbage collector will 
tell you, the union newspaper goes 
into the ash can faster than com- 
pany material.” Forses, suggested 
one enraged IUE official, should 
give Stessin a raise because “he 
must wear out an awful lot of shoe 
leather getting material from gar- 
bage collectors.” The point about 
the raise, says gum-shoeing Stes- 
sin with a wink, “is well taken.” 

Actually, Larry Stessin is no 
more a professional union-baiter 
than, say, John Lewellyn Lewis 
Neither pro-management nor anti- 
labor, he knows too well that a 
labor 


relations writer “can’t live 


the other i 
Columnist 


very long being one or 
Being neithe: Stessin 
claims that he is read as carefully 
by unions as by management, for 
the simple reason that he provides 
ammunition for unions by pointing 
up management's shortcomings 
When Walter Reuther’s United 
Auto Workers began its vast re- 
search into the guaranteed annual 
wage, it diligently clipped Stessin’s 
frequent columns on the subject 
because they explored both sides 
of GAW. Another result of Stes- 
sin’s labor-minded articles: more 
union members are reading Forses 
than ever before 

Love. 
Lawrence 


Labor of 
At 44, 
Stessin is a born 
Ne w 


Yorker who lives 


‘ 


and bred 


with his wife in 
Greenwich Vil 
lage, not far from 
Forses’ offices. A 
journalism major 
at Columbia Uni 
versity, he went 
to work in 1934 a 
a reporter and 

Sunday feature 
writer for the New York Times 
Stessin began his long career of in 
terpreting labor to management 
and vice versa in 1941 as a mem 
ber of the American Arbitration 
Association, where he arbitrated 
labo: 
each time. “Maybe that’s why they 
didn't pick me anymore,” he re 
flects. During World War II, Stes 
sin wrote articles on the state of 


U.S. labor for the O.W.1., which 


translated them into German and 


three cases and found for 


dropped hundreds of thousands of 
them behind the Nazi lines. In 
1946, he joined the National Fore 
man’s Institute as editor of its pub- 
lications (he became a vice presi 
dent last year) 

Despite his hectic schedule, Stes 
sin finds time to lecture on man 
agement as an assistant professor 
at NYU and at the American Man 
agement Association's seminars 

Stessin’s job also has its occu 
pational hazards. At a visit to 
Schick's shaver plant, Schick Pres 
ident Elliott 
shaving Stessin in a 


Joseph insisted on 
roomful of 
executives (see cut). “I've had a 
lot of close shaves,” says heavy 

bearded Stessin, “but that was the 


closest 











“Yours for the asking” 


For years now that is what we've been saying in almost 
every one of our ads. Whatever investment help you 
need——-whether it's just an answer to some simple ques- 
tion or a detailed program for investing a million dol- 


lars or more-—it's yours for the asking. 
What's the reason for this policy? It’s all very simple. 


To begin with, we think it’s only sensible for every- 


body to buy stocks or bonds who can afford to. 


Why? Because over the years, as American industry 
has grown, most investors have made money. No, not 
all investors all the time but most of them most of the 
time. 


There's a risk, sure. That's why we've always said no 
one should invest unless he has extra money, over and 
above what he needs for his living and the always un- 


foreseen emergencies of life. 


Now, if you do have extra money, what else are you 
going to do with it? Put it in a piggy bank? Chances are, 
if you do, those dollars won't buy as much when you take 
them out, That has been true in this country pretty much 


from the beginning. Prices have generally moved up. 


So... for all those reasons we think people should in- 
vest their extra money in stocks and bonds... in Ameri- 
can business. 


But from a practical point of view the great majority 
of people haven't got the information they need if 
they're going to invest their money intelligently. And on 
their own, they can’t get it—not all the facts and figures 
they need in order to weigh prospects for this company 
against that company. 

That's where we come in, We've got those fact»—thanks 
to a Research Department with more than a hundred 
people in it that spends ite full time digging out invest- 
ment information and putting it in readable shape for 
investors, 


So why shouldn't we offer to help investors all we can? 


After all, the more people know about investing and 


how to go about it, the more our own business will grow. 


But don’t get the idea that there's a hidden price tag 
on our help. There isn't. Its yours for the asking, and 
it’s yours without charge or obligation ... whether you 


do business with us or don't. 


Can we help you? Just call or write— 
Warren A. Scnowr, Department SD-76 


Merritt Lyncu. Prerce. FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 107 Cities 








READERS SAY 


On Business Adversity 
Sm: A few stockholders think a com- 
pany has gone to Hell in a handbasket 
if it is having a little adversity and if its 
earnings have dropped off. But the vast 
majority of businesses in our country 
cannot be compared to the “depression- 
proof” type of businesses like tobacco 
food and communications, and even these 
latter industries have their downward 
trends from a standpoint of demand, con- 
sumption and competition. In my opin- 
ion, no company escapes downward 
trends 
A. H. Starrett 
President 
The L. S. Starrett Co 
Athol, Mass 


GM's Curtice Gives the Facts 
In Forpes [Sept. 15] was a letter 
from John M. Thornburgh, critical 
of General Motors proposed share 
increase. G. M. President Harlow 
Curtice made this reply to Mr 
Thornburgh 
I will take up in turn each point of 
your letter, but let me say at the outset 
that the facts as outlined in the proxy 
statement sent to our stockholders for 
the special meeting do not bear out your 
conclusions 
Your first point is that as a result of 
the proposed change in the authorized 
capital stock to 500,000,000 shares of $124 
par value and the three-for-one split, the 
stockholders will own substantially less 
interest in the Corporation as a whole 
than they now own. This is not the fact 
The proportionate proprietary interest 
of the holders of common stock of the 
Corporation is not affected by the mere 
fact of this change in the number and par 
value of authorized common stock and 
the split of each issued share into three 
shares of $124 par value. The owners of 
the Corporation are the holders of its 
issued and outstanding common stock 
and will remain so after the certificate 
of incorporation is amended and the 
stock is split. Each stockholder will have 
in the aggregate exactly what he had be- 
fore and will retain his same proportion- 
ate interest in General Motors Corpora- 
tion. This interest, however, will now be 
represented by three shares of $124 par 
value common stock rather than by one 
share of $5.00 par value common stock 
Your second point is that 50,000,000 
shares are to be retained in the Corpora- 
tion for sale or distribution as bonuses 
to its employes and officers at prices sub- 
stantially less than the market value 
This is not correct. As is pointed qut on 
pages 26 to 28 of the proxy statement, the 
proposed amendment limits to 15,000,000 
shares in the aggregate the previously 
authorized but unissued shares of com- 
mon stock that may be issued or sold 
either for cash or as bonus or otherwise 
to employes of the Corporation or its 
subsidiaries without first having been 
offered to the holders of its outstanding 
stock for subscription. 
As the proxy statement further explains, 
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the Board of Directors has no definite 
plans to issue any of these authorized but 
unissued shares to employes, except for the 
proposed Savings-Stock Purchase Pro- 
gram for salaried employes. Any newly 
issued stock issued for this program 
would “be sold to the trustee under such 
program ... at the average daily closing 
market price .. . on the New York Stock 
Exchange during the calendar month 
preceding the date of such sale.” At pres- 
ent 1,000,000 shares of these 15,000,000 
shares have been registered for use un- 
der the proposed Savings-Stock Purchase 
Program 

As the proxy statement also points out, 


HOW AN 
OIL COMPANY 
| GROWS - = a 


the Savings-Stock Purchase Program is | 


not a limited one confined to manage- 
ment. Instead, it is available on the same 
basis to all salaried employes with one 
or more years of continuous service. All 


participating salaried employes may pay | 
into the program each year while eligible | 


up to 10 per cent of base salary and cost- 


of-living allowance, and the Corporation | 
will contribute an amount equal to 50 | 


per cent of the employe’s saving paid in 
to the program 

In view of the fact that your original 
letter of August 27, 1955, was sent to the 
B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Com- 
pany which published it in an abbre- 
viated form in the September 15, 1955 is- 
sue of Forses Magazine, we have taken 
the liberty of sending to that company a 
copy of this letter, together with copies 
of the Corporation’s proxy statement for 
the special meeting of stockholders dated 
August 17, 1955, and a copy of the Cor- 
poration’s proposed Savings-Stock Pur- 
chase Program. 

I am quite sure that upon further re- 
flection and study of the proxy state- 


ment, you will be convinced that the | 


proposed amendments to the certificate 
of incorporation and the proposed Sav- 
ings-Stock Purchase Program do not 
represent an effort to sell the Corpora- 
tion’s stockholders a “shoddy bill of 
goods,” I believe you will find that they 


represent instead proposals that, if | 


adopted, should benefit the Corporation's 
stockholders and its employes. 

I am gratified to know that you are a 
long-time user of General Motors prod- 


ucts, and I hope that you will continue | 


to be one. 
—Hartow H. Currice 
President, 
General Motors Corp 
Detroit, Mich. 


Fish Story 
Sm: Was that a mackerel or a miracle 
that Lawrence Stessin saw on Lake 
George [Forses, Sept. 1]? 
—WHuiItrieLp SmirH 
Maplewood, N. J. 


The Frogs (Cont’d.) 

Sm: Mr. Grasswell of Los Angeles 
questions what happened to the second 
frog, or how he escaped. [Forses, Aug. 15] 
He rode the butter made by his kicking 
until the maid came for breakfast cream. 
She became excited on seeing the frog 
and upset the crock, whereupon the frog 
hopped away safely. —A. C. Miiier 
Oakville, Wash 
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If a retail store wants to expand it takes on more space, and fills 
it with merchandise. A factory can expand its facilities by building 
and buying additional machinery. An oil company cannot grow by 
such simple means. 


SUNRAY grew, not in one City, one county, one state, or even one 
country. In order to produce and refine oil it was necessary to operate 
from the Southwest to the West Coast; from the Gulf of Mexico to 
Canada. MiD-CONTINENT, which grew through its marketing oper 
ations, spread out from Oklahoma into neighboring areas until today 
there are D-X Products Dealers in 26 states 


SUNRAY and MID-CONTINENT, as two separate companies, could 
have continued to grow as they had in the past. However, by com- 
bining the facilities of two organizations into one company, economies 
were effected that will enable SUNRAY MiID-CONTINENT OIL COM 
PANY to grow faster and more efficiently than ever before. 


There is no set rule for making an oil 

{ _ 4 7 om company grow. SUNRAY took one road to 
~ i >} At i growth, MID-CONTINENT another. Today two 
Case companies, that are now one, travel the same 


tee | road to an even greater future opportunity 
Ae Watch SUNRAY MID-CONTINENT Grow 


= SUNRAY MID-CONTINENT 
is the brand name of quality , 
products monvioctured by OF “id Company 


Sunray Ol} Compony, o wholly 


owned subsidiory SUNRAY BUILDING TULSA, OKLAHOMA 











The cleaner the engine the 
longer it lasts — the better 
it performs—the more you 
save in operating costs. 

The new Veedol 10-30 
motor oil cuts down octane- 
robbing deposits and re- 
duces “oil drag”. You get 
faster starting, smooth vi- 
brant power, even longer 
battery life 

You'll save money with 
the new VEEDOL 10-30, 
May we prove it for you? 


TIDE WATER 
“Sy ASSOCIATED 
OlL COMPANY 


ne Me 
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Stock splits broaden share owner- 
ship? Yes, says Western Union Pres- 
ident Walter Marshall. He points to a 
20% increase in number of WU share- 
holders (to 24,084) following 4-for-1 
split last May. 

* + ° 

is margin trading gambling? Not 
necessarily, claims New York Stock 
Exchange President Keith Funston 
“Most people who use credit to invest 
in securities do so because they want 
to save or to build an estate 
or to protect their purchasing power,” 
says Funston 


- . . 
Current building boom is smal! po- 


tatoes compared to the last one back 
in 1925, says a survey by Northwest- 
ern National Life Insurance Co. True 
there will probably be 1.3 million 
non-farm units started in 1955 com- 
pared with 937,000 30 years ago. But 
on a per capita basis 1925 led by 42 
starts per 1,000 population against 36 
for 1955. Nor, says the survey, does 
the $14.6-billion value of 1955 build- 
ing loom so impressive when it is re- 
membered that it costs $13,000 to 
build a house today that cost just 
$5,000 three decades ago 
. . . 

Most prospective home buyers needn | 
worry about getting mortgage credit 
despite “tight money” 
J. Howard Edgerton, president of 
United States Savings & Loan League 
The 


“come 


Situation, says 


only adds he 
who seek 
ownership without a down payment 


or on 


complaints,” 


from those 


home 


excessively long mortgage 
terms.” 
. ° ° 

Look for more mergers and a grow 
ing trend for family companies to be 
come publicly owned, says financial 
expert Marcus Nadler of New York 
University. A compelling reason, Nad 
ler believes, is the easier availabilit 
of capital for larger companies 


+ . 7 
World Bank's tenth annual report 


strikes an optimistic note on world 


business conditions. “Given an ade 
quate measure of economic and polit- 
ical stability,” says the bank, “the 
further 
economic activity and improvements 


prospect is for expansion in 
in living standards.” 
- . - 

Carpet comeback this year, follow- 
ing five years in the doldrums, has 
been predicted by the Carpet Insti- 
tute. Sales are expected to top the 
record high 90 million square yards 
of carpeting sold in 1948, the indus- 
try’s last big year. Sales in 1954: 85 
million square yards 


7 + ° 
Latest contribution to Detroit lore 
stone-age men of the primitive Aus- 
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tralian Nyangomada tribe still make 
fire by whirling a stick against flint, 
but are able to drive—and eagerly 
covet—American automobiles, say 
scientists just returned from an expe- 
dition. The tribesmen also like to play 
poker. 


Car dealers not doing as badly as 
some of them say, according to a 
spokesman for the Mercury Division 
of the Ford Motor Co. Disputing re- 
ports that manufacturers are squeez- 
ing dealers, Sales Manager Joseph E 
Bayne contended that his division's 
dealers not only would reap a gross 
profit of $50 million this year (for a 
45°. return, before taxes, on gross in- 
vestment), but would also have their 
best year financially of the past five. 
“Our dealers are in economically 
sound condition,” Bayne said. “They 
are making money, improving their 
plants and everybody is happy.” 

° © ° 

Aircraft enginebuilders United Air- 
craft and Curtiss-Wright lost a vital 
race for commercial turboprop orders 
to General Motors’ wide-awake Alli- 
son Division. Allison, whose T-56 
powerplant is the first (and only) tur- 
boprop certified for airline use by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
won a $12.5 million-plus order for 
engines to power American Airlines’ 
newly-ordered 35-plane fleet of Lock- 
heed Electras 

3 ° . 

Atomic energy exhibits of uranium, 
thorium, lithium, Geiger counters, and 
even a year-old potato preserved by 
irradiation may soon be available fox 
financial, civic and educational groups 
Atomic Development Mutual Fund, 
Washington, D.C., brought the dis- 
play from Geneva’s nuclear confer- 
ence and is lending it out 

. . ° 

Rubber speculators were the target 
of a sharp attack by B. F. Goodrich 
President W.S. Richardson. Richard- 
son said that speculative gyrations 
on the N.Y. Commodity Exchange 
caused the price of rubber to sky- 
rocket from 23c a lb. to 46c in a year, 
caused a temporary slump, then a 
dizzy reversal. The end result, grum- 
bled he, would be to force rubber 
makers to use a higher proportion of 
synthetic product 
. 2 * 

Severely buffeted by its big competi- 
tors for years, Capital Airlines turned 
out to be the heaviest winner in the 
latest round of Civil Aeronautics 
Board route decisions. Not only was 
Capital granted access to the vast 
western passenger market via a trans- 
continental interchange with Conti- 
nental Air Lines at Chicago (see page 
19), but was given new routes be- 

(ConTINUED ON PAGE 45) 
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Leschen Wire Rope Division has a record 
of almost 100 years of service as a producer 
of wire rope. Leschen, one of the thirteen 
important divisions of H. K. Porter Com- 
pany, Inc., supplies rope for oil and gas 
drilling, bridges, elevators, derricks and 
cranes, marine uses, water well and blast hole 
drilling, rope slings and countless other uses 

In the design and manufacture of Leschen 
Wire Rope the first consideration is to manu 
facture a product that will be dependable and 
long-lasting under all types of present-day 
working conditions 

Leschen Wire Rope is bought with confi- 
dence by American industry. 


Divisions of H. K. Porter Company, Inc, 


ALLOY METAL WIRE, PROSPECT PARK, PA 
CONNORS STEEL, BIRMINGHAM, ALA 
DELTA-STAR ELECTRIC, CHICAGO, ILL. 

BSECO DIVISION, JOLIET, ILL. 
LACLEDE-CHRISTY COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MO 
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THE WATSON-STILLMAN COMPANY, ROSELLE, N. J, 
WATSON-STILLMAN FITTINGS, ROSELLE, N. J 
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Into the making of every ton of steel goes approxi- 
mately a ton of coal. Not just any coal bu* metallur- 
gical coal having special properties that make the 
best coke. In fact, metallurgical coal is just as im- 
portant to making steel as iron ore is. 

More important, however, is the fact that while 
large reserves of ore have been found all over the 
world, the remaining reserves of this type coal—an 
essential ingredient of steel—are in a comparatively 

small area in eastern United States. 

Our subsidiary, Clinchfield Coal Cor- 
poration, has enormous reserves of low cost 
high grade metallurgical coal in this area, 
including a newly opened seam which, be- 
cause of its uniquely low sulphur content, 
makes it exceptionally desirable to steel 
producers. 

Government estimates predict that the 
present free world steel production of 200 
million tons will be doubled in the next 
twenty-five years. This prospect looks good 
to Pittston as its coking coal will be in 
great demand in the years ahead, both by 
American and foreign stee! mills. 

While Pittston’s policy of diversifica- 
tion has carried it into many other fields, 
coal is still an important factor in the 
Pittston profit picture and will be increas- 
ingly so for many years to come. 














goes another 
load of COAL 


PITTSTON LOOKS AHEAD 





A partial list of 
Pittston Subsidiaries 











Oll DISTRIBUTION 

Metropoliten Petroleum Corp., New York 
Maritime Petroleum Corporation, New York 
Globe Fuel Products, inc., Chicago 

Greater Valley Terminal Corp., Philadelphia 
Metropolitan Coal Company, Boston 


COAL MINING 


Clinchfield Coal Corp., Dante, Va. 
Compass Coal Company, Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Lillybrook Coal Company, Beckley, W. Va. 


NATURAL GAS PRODUCTION 
Clinchfield Coal Corp., Dante, Va. 


COAL DISTRIBUTION AND EXPORT 
Pittston Clinchfield Coal Sales Corp., N. Y. 
Clinchfield Fue! Company, Spartanburg, S. C 
Davis-Clinchfield Export Coal Corp., New York 
Routh Coal Export Corp., New York 


TRANSPORTATION 

United States Trucking Corp., New York 
Valentine Tankers Corporation, New York 
Valentine Transportation Corp., New York 


WAREHOUSING 

Independent Warehouses, inc., New York 
Tankport Terminal, inc., jersey City, N. J 
Portside Warehouse Corp., Jersey City, N. J. 


THE PITTSTON COMPANY 


Holding Company for Groups of Diversified Industries 
250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM 8S. FORBES 


A TIME FOR ACTION 


Were all familiar these days with the argument that ou 
country’s industrial growth is assured because our popu- 
lation is rising and our people expect a constantly im- 
proving standard of living. All this is true, but it’s not 
quite that simple. If population growth was enough to 
guarantee prosperity, India would be 
the richest country in the world 
which, of course, it isn’t 
Amidst all our current talk of eco 
nomic well-being, along comes a 
distinguished group to tell us there is 
actually a great, gaping hole in ou 
prosperity—-and in a place where a 
free people can least afford it 
ming. Gen. Seving This group, which calls _ itself 
ACTION (American Council To Improve Our Neighbo: 
hoods), has some shocking things to say about the state 
of American housing. In this year of record peacetime 
prosperity less than half of our 45 million non-farm 
homes are in good condition. A full 5 million of them 
are hopeless slums 
Now these are no wild guesstimates by an extremist 
group with an ax to grind. The president of ACTION is 
Maj. Gen. Frederick A. Irving, retired superintendent of 
West Point. And listen to what President Eisenhowe1 
“ACTION seems to 


represent, to me, much more emphatically than do most 


has to say about the movement 


groups almost the philosophy of government by which | 
try to live.” 

So much for ACTION’s credentials. To get back to 
some of its shocking revelations: as recently as 1953, 42 
out every 100 Americans did not buy so much as a can of 
And the rest of us? This 


year just one family in four plans spending more than 


paint to improve their homes 
$50 on home care and improvement. In this year of glow 
ing prosperity we're spending a smaller proportion of ou: 
income on our homes than we did 25 years ago 
ACTION has set itself an ambitious goal, but one which 
is fully compatible with the standards of free enterprise 
and American democracy: firstly, to goad people into 
taking more pride in their homes and neighborhoods, and 
then to help show them how they can do something about 
The goal is action, but action on a local level by 
local people. The cause of this blight, says ACTION, 
is lack of pride and a rather unbusinesslike approach to 
the matter of housing. 


them 


If our big corporations were as 
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lackadaisical about modernization and maintenance as 
most of us are about homes, many businesses would long 
ago have fallen by the wayside Don't forget we have a 
breathtaking $250 billion invested in housing—2% times 
the combined assets of our 500 largest corporations 

But worst of all are the slum If our social con- 
sciences don't bridle at them, ACTION reminds us, then 
hould Slums cost a lot more 


to service than they yield in taxes. Says ACTION: “Let 


our fiscal commonsense 


the cost of maintaining slums go to their rebuilding 
ACTION has a 
ACTION rehabilita 


For investors and businessmen, too 
special message. Carrying out the 
tion program could 
add $22 billion a year 
to our economy an 
amount that dwarfs 
the $15 billion or so 
generated by the 
building 
boom. It doesn’t take 


residential 


in economist to se 
what that would mean 
for the prosperity “Goldon Flats,” Chie.ge 
The Advertising Council has lined up $3 million worth 
of free advertising. You, too, can help your community 
ending AC 
TION your tax-deductible contribution And ACTION 


is ready to help you in tackling the housing blight in 


your neighborhood and your prosperity by 


your own community In either case vr to American 
Council To Improve Our Neighborhood x 462 Radio 
City Station, New York 2], N.Y I can't think of 
better way of showing how we 

social problems without the doubtful ben 


ernment planning and State Social) 


a 
> 
BALANCE THE BUDGET FIRST 


Administration ha 


progress toward a balanced budget 


Tue Eisenhower made remarkable 
Secretary of the 
Treasury George M. Humphrey estimates that next June, 
deficit will be $1.7 


billion, contrasting with a $94 billion deficit ior 1953 


end of the current fiscal year, the 


But somewhere along the line the fight for a balanced 


budget seems to be running out of steam. It is vitally 


important that sharp, hard directives from on-high re 
establish this objective. Estimated current expenditure 


almost $1.5 billion and the 


have been revised upward by 


1] 





projected cut in the estimated deficit can be attributed 
primarily to the rise in tax collection of more than $2 
billion. 

With next year an election year, understandably tre- 
mendous political pressure will be exerted to bring about 
tax cuts. Spokesmen for both parties in The Congress are 
already making tub-thumping pronouncements urging 
such a course. “No one shoots Santa Claus” is an old 
political axiom and its application to the federal fiscal 
picture can mean hasty, unwise tax reductions and 
increased appropriations for many worthy and costly 
projects designed to win votes. 

In peace time our country has never been more pros- 
perous nor employment higher. As Budget Director Row- 
land R. Hughes correctly points out: “At times like the 
present, with the highest employment and the most jobs 
ever in the history of this country, the highest personal 
disposable income, and records in profits, wages, earnings 
and production, if there is ever a time when our budget 
should be balanced, it is now.” 

When things grow slack the Eisenhower Administration 

in fact, any administration—would move to a sub- 
stantial pump-priming program that would inevitably 
mean deficit spending—roads, schools, hospitals—and all 
manner of undertakings to keep the economy flourishing 
But to be able to afford such deficit spending on any 
sound basis, surely we should be pressing relentlessly 
now not merely for a balanced budget but even toward 
a reduction of our staggering deficit 

“Saving for a rainy day” is as wise for a government 
as it is for individuals. This is not the time to be weak- 
kneed in whacking, hacking at Federal spending. It is 
no time to have a growing national deficit watering down 
the value of the dollar. Let the wise heads in both 
parties man the fiscal barricades against the politically 
motivated onslaughts that will set in next January 


x 
INVESTORS’ FOURTEEN FAVORITE ERRORS 

A month ago I outlined here “Nine Golden Rules of 
Wall Street,” as developed by Forbes’ long-time financial 
editor, Joseph D. Goodman. These have aroused consid- 
erable comment and some criticism from investors 
throughout the country. Wrote one, “Most people today 
have substantial profits on their investments. What are 
some of the most common errors made by investors 
leading to losses in the stock market?” Fourteen of the 
most common mistakes made by the public according to 
our own studies include 

1. Failure to have a well-defined investment plan 
governed by your individual circumstances age, de- 
pendents, objectives, etc 

2. Buying on tips from well-meaning friends. Such 
tips are often costly. Trained investors use facts and 
scientific principles instead. 

3. Lack of patience to hold good stocks through weak 
or indecisive market periods until conditions improve. 

4. Not enough courage to buy after prolonged decline 
when stocks are real bargains but news is bad and pessi- 
mism prevalent. 

5. Purchasing primarily because current dividend yield 
is high. Better check 15- to 20-year dividend record for 
consistency. 

6. Investing in an industry without ascertaining 
whether this industry's outlook is one of growth or 
stagnation. 

7. Being too greedy, and failing to take substantial 
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profits in time. Nobody is able to forecast exact top or 
bottom of any move 

8. Buying stocks without investigating net current 
asset position, earnings, inventories, and other data 
readily available 

9. Buying or selling stocks on basis of seasonal! factors 
or strikes, politics, war, peace, etc. 

10. Staying with a situation definitely known to be 
deteriorating instead of taking a loss and switching into 
much more promising issue to regain capital depreciation. 

11. Disregard of one of the cardinal principles of in- 
vestment .. . diversification. “Don’t put all your eggs in 
one basket!” 

12. Neglecting to keep an up-to-date record of all 
gains and losses so as to plan not to be unnecessarily 
penalized by the capital gains tax. 

13. Failure to maintain adequate reserve for buying 
on reactions to average down initial purchase price. 

14. Trying to buy “at the bottom,” or trying to save 
¥4 or % of a point. Many big moves have been lost by 
investors putting in orders below the market, and having 
stock move so fast they never got aboard. It is often wise 
to buy “at the market” if you are reasonably sure of your 
facts and have examined market indices. 

bs 
SHAREHOLDERS SHARING PROFITS 

Dividend payments continue to rise at a healthy rate. 
The latest report on corporation pay-outs from the De- 
partment of Commerce shows a 10% increase over a 
year ago. Up until August 1 this year, $5.3 billion had 
been paid by corporations issuing public reports, vis-a-vis 
$4.8 billion for the same period last year. 

This dividend rate reflects more than just sharing with 
stockholders profits already recorded, although, of course, 
that is the prime basis of any pay-out. The higher pay- 
ment of dividends is, more importantly, also a reflection 
of confidence in the future 

For the first six months of this year, 869% of the com- 
mon stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange paid 
some return to their owners. Three hundred ninety 
securities paid more in the first six months than for 
the same period last year, and only eighty paid less. 
Interestingly, utilities, petroleum and natural gas stocks, 
and chemicals account for 46% of all the cash dividends, 
although they represent only 25% of the total shares. 

The following record by industry is illuminating: 

Dwidends 
Stocks Number “iat yaa a tet halt 1965 
in Paying 1955 vs 
Stock Group GroupDwidendsHigner Same Less(Estimated) Ist half 1954 
Aircraft 28 4 
Amusement 24 : 10 
Automotive 67 31 


Building trades 30 
Chemical 85 


No. of Price 
Movement 


Rewer 


El. equipment 24 
Farm machinery 6 
Financial 36 
Food, beverages 

Leather, leeth prod 


ca2coerr 
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Machinery, met'l 
Mining 

Office equip 
Paper, publish. 
Petroleum. nat. gas 


— 


—— 


Railroad, railroad eq. 
Real estate 

Retail trade 
Rubber 

Shipb'id’g & operat. 


Stee, iron 
Textile 
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FORBES 


Sickness at 


pees: medical and nursing authorities are recom- 
mending home care for more and more patients 
especially if someone in the family is skilled in home nursing 


There are several reasons why home nursing is of such 
great importance now. Nearly all of our country’s hospi 
tals are crowded 
million patients a year 


In fact, they care for more than 20 
Naturally, doctors, nurses and 
their assistants are busier than ever before. So, whenever 
a patient can be adequately cared for at home, hospital 
beds and personnel are freed for more serious cases 


Moreover, the cost of a long hospital stay is a heavy 
financial burden to the average family as well as a 
source of worry to the ill person. Lengthy hospitalization 
may also make the sick person depressed and even doubt 
ful of his recovery. These attitudes can often be offset when 
the patient can safely and conveniently be cared for within 
the family circle. In fact, familiar home surroundings and 
family companionship can often help to hasten recovery 


Fortunately, in such circumstances, home nursing can 
usually be performed adequately by a family member 
under the direction of the doctor. To give the best possible 
help to an ill person, however, the home nurse must know 
how to follow the doctor’s specific instructions, and be 
able to care for both the physical and emotional needs of 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance (¢) Company 
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your house? 


the patient. In addition, the home nurse should be pre 
pared to make some simple but essential observations 


which help the doctor determine the patient progress 


Suppose you had to give home nursing care to someone 
in your family. Would you know how to do any of the 


following 


1. Could you carry out a doctor’s orders to observe 


and record a patient's breathing, or to take his pulse? 


2. Help a sick person overcome fears ind anxieties? 


3. Persuade a child to take medicine? 


4. Help a bed patient maintain comfortable posture? 


Since illness may occur unexpectedly at any time in any 
family, someone in every household should be a qualified 


home nurse 


You can learn more about home nursing skills in free 


American Red 
Cross. If you cannot enroll in one of these cours you 


courses given in most communities by the 


can learn many essentials of home nursing with the help 


of Metropolitan’s 32-page, illustrated booklet called 
Sickness At Your House? Just fill out the coupon below to 
receive a free copy It explains how you n do many 
things—expertly and gently —that are fuciv a sick 


person s comfort, contentment and 


Metropolitan Life insurance Co 

1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N.Y 
Please send me a copy 

let, Sickness At Your House? \U 


of your boo 








GOING PLACES iwnio a drop of ail 


with Cities Service... 








Cities Service researchers enter the minute world of the molecule and come 
out with new and better products . . . for example, 5-D Premium gasolene 

and 5-D Koolmotor oil. The superior performance of these new products has 
boosted sales of Cities Service gasolenes at double the rate of industry demand. 


cITIES @ SERVICE 


A Growth Company 
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OnE day nearly a century ago, a young 
man meekly ventured to suggest to 
his boss an idea he had for improving 
the company’s product. “Young man,” 
roared Isaac Merritt Singer, “who the 
hell is the inventor around here?” A 
spectacular failure until his middle 
age, Singer had drifted from mechan- 
ics to acting in Shakesperean roles 
and back again. Then in eleven days 
he invented the first practical sewing 
machine, thereby making himself a 
multimillionaire, enriching genera- 


tions of investors and creating a 
worldwide revolution in home eco- 
nomics 


Private Lives. The company he 
founded with $40 of borrowed capital 
in Boston in 1850 very quickly at- 
tained a legendary success. As the 
world’s biggest and best known maker 
of sewing machines, Singer Manufac- 
turing Co.* has turned out well over 
100 million machines, made them the 
first piece of capital equipment in 
homes everywhere from Zanesville to 
Zanzibar. With missionary zeal, sales- 
men armed with printed instruction in 
some 54 different languages carry the 
Singer gospel and Singer machines to 
the source of the Amazon and to the 
remotest tribal villages in the African 


* Traded Amer. Stock Exchange (un- 
listed). Price range (1955): high, 45; low, 
37. Dividend (1954): $2. Indicated 1955 
payout: $2 


NET EARNINGS 


, SALES 
Millions of Dollars Millions of Dollars 























Foreign competition has not 
kept Singer's sales down, 
but it has put a big dent in 
19 its profits 290 
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SEWING CENTER (CHICAGO e, 1904) 


A STITCH IN TIME? 


Famed old Singer Mfg. Co. long had the 
world’s sewing machine market all sewed 


up. But 


an inside 
bush. Travelers expect three Ameri- 
cans in every town in the world: the 
consul, the Standard Oil man and the 
Singer salesman 
Yet for 
Singer is probably as intent on main- 
taining its own privacy as any pub- 
licly-owned corporation in the world 


all its world-wide renown 


Of its affairs Wall Street knows 
scarcely more than any housewife us- 
ing its product. Where most US 


corporations issue voluminous annual 
reports to their stockholders, disclos- 


ing all manner of information about 
their operations and finances, for a 
century Singer issued only a single 
sheet. Lest it fall into unauthorized 
hands, it bore no identification and 
any stockholder who wanted a copy 


had to apply for it in person 

Seven years ago, in unprece- 
dented burst of loquacity, Singer is- 
sued a two-page report, went so far 
as to mail it out to stockholders. This 
gesture left Wall Street, which had 
hardly a hint even of Singer's sales 
much less its profit, all agog. But to 
this day, the habit of silence at Singer 
restrains it from telling all 
ing roughly 
50% of its $334-million gross last yea 

it reports 


an 


Concern- 


its foreign operations 


divi- 
fo! 


only interest 


: 
ed 


and 


dends receiv from its 20-odd 


times have changed. Here is 
report on a quiet revolution. 


eign subsidiaries. What the net earn 


ings of the 8 Singer plants outside 
the U.S. are is still as dark as eve! 

Secret Ways. For most of its history 
Singer could well afford the luxury 


of silence. Almost from the time Isaa 


Singer founded the company, it has 


had the world market for 
wed 


quik kly became a generic name for its 


sewing ma- 


chines virtually se up. Its name 


product. And from the beginning its 
has taken the that 
(and only) stock 
could dividend 
which have 


management 
the 
holders 
checks 


a miss eve! 


View 


best news its 


have were 


gone out without 
the 


1863 

offered any 
(thereby 
requirement of “full 
stock 


shares 


ince company Was 


incorporated it 


Singer has neve 
stock to the publi 
ing it from SEC's 
dis« losure 
ing 
listed on any 


of its 


exempt- 


of finances by 
Its 


issu 


companies ) are not 
exchange (although they 
traded the Amer- 
ican Stock Exchange), thereby leaving 


it unaffected by the 


are inactively on 


exchanges dis 
closure rules. What shares do change 
the 


of the descendants of 


hands these day derive from 


original holding 


Singe: founde and management 
through privat ales Not even a 
bank has peered into its books, be- 
cause it ha nevel requested “ loan 
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Such reticence al- 


Changing Times. 


ways piques Wall Street's interest 
and to many of its denizens an atti- 
tude such as Sinzer's that “our busi- 


ness is business 


unforgivable 


none of your is re- 


garded as an affront 


But lately many a broker has found 
it an acute embarrassment as well 
Confronted by a client with Singer 


shares in his portfolio and worried 
about disturbing rumors of a change 
in Singer's fortunes, he has had to 
confess his ignorance of all but the 

facts: Singer's $334 million 
last (up 14%%), its $11.9 
million reported net profit (down from 
$18.8 million in 1950), its $2 dividend 


(apparently 


barest 


sales yea 


secure) 
But what of the other essentials un 
derlying his de- 


domi 


client's investment 


cision? Is Singer's longtime 
nance of the world's sewing machine 
market rapidly coming apart at the 
seams’ How able is its management’ 
And can it take the 


in time’? He does not 
What are the facts’ 


necessary stitch 
know 
One certainty 


is that Singer is facing stiffer com- 
petition than ever before in its his- 
tory. A decade ago, when America 


emerged from World War IU, Singer's 
brilliant In the 


were 


prospects seemed 


US 


lion home 


alone, there some 38-mil- 
sewers, and the do-it-your- 
self idea was rapidly taking hold. At 
was minol Such 
White Sewing Ma- 
National and Free Westing- 


offered only 


home, competition 
manutacturers as 
chine Co 


house lightweight com- 





FOUNDER ISAAC SINGER: 


he created a domestic revolution 


petition, nothing to worry about 
1947, foreign 
sewing machine makers had only a 
scanty 1% of the U.S. market 

But have changed. Today 


foreign makes account for nearly half 


Moreover, as late as 


times 


the U.S. se machine market. Such 
National, Free 


Home 


driven out of the marke 


Westinghouse 


and Ne have been 


virtually 
White, the 
S. producer 


second-ranking U wound 


up 1954 with a $440,667 net loss, the 
first in its history In the first half 
it showed a $98,122 pretax loss 


An Open Door. The biggest thorn in 


Singer's side has been a fast-moving 
Polish immigrant named Leon Jolson 
Starting with a borrowed $500, he has 
built up a $50-million annual business 


Nec« hi 


s Jolson 


importing Italy's 
chines. Say “I never thought 
it would be so easy to get established 
American still re- 


semble the invention by 


sewing ma- 


here machines 
original 
Thimmonier in 
18th 
the door 


It was 


oreign prod Ice! 


France early in the 


Century. Singer certainly left 


wide open.” 

not long before many another 
followed in Jolson’s 
footsteps. German’s Pfaff, whose sales- 
men had dogged Singer's around the 
yworiad tor years, wa 


machines into the U.S 


Germar p 


s00n pouring 
Other such 


oducers as Adler, Phoenix, 


Anker and Meister quickly followed 
suit, as did lItaly’s Vigorelli and 
Switzerland's Bernina and Elna 
Short afterward Japanese -made 
models, often bearing such appealing 
names as “Hoover Plymouth” and 
Cadillac began making an appear- 
ance priced at only half the going U.'S 
and Eu opean pricetag By 1952. sew 


ing machine reached an as 


tronomical peak of 670,485, some 512,- 


imports 


064 of the of Japanese origin. Since 
then the nport tide has ebbed some- 
vhat, but never been turned back 


Delayed Response For such ills 


outsiders are wont to lay the blames 
right at Singer’s door. Wall Street's 
diagno stodgy conservatism And 
in part, Singer certainly brought its 
current troubles on itself. One of the 


star features of the imported ma 


chine a novel design, the so-called 
zig-zag’ principle, which makes pos 
sible embroidery stitches. Actually it 


is Sings re 
Clyde bank 
producing 


own invention; Singer's 

Scotland plant has been 
this 1934, 
but sale has been restricted to Europe 
When the first zig-zag 


rived in the U.S. like a bolt out of the 


head ever since 


machine ar- 


blue in 1947, it bore the Necchi label 
Singer eanwhile, confronted the 
pent-up demand for sewing machines 


by going into domestic production aft- 


er the Va 


without retooling Its four 


basic models were technologically the 
same machines it turned out in the 
early Thirties. Only its best-seller. 


the $169.50 “feather-weight” portable, 
immediate prewar design 


The Quiet Man. The burden of ar- 
resting this sudden slippage in Singer's 


was an 


fortunes rests on Singer's sixth presi- 





dent, quiet, retiring Milton Clarkson 
Probably as little-known 
to his industrial peers and the U.S.’s 
the 
$412.6-million 


corporate 


Lightner, 65 


head of a 
(total as- 
can 


banking fraternity as 
modern-day 
sets) well 
be, Lightner is a new breed of man- 
agement man such as Singer has never 


before known. Detroit-born, Uni- 


enterprise 





MILTON LIGHTNER: 


‘we must deserve the business” 


Michigan- and Harvard 
Law School-educated, Lightner caught 
the eye of Singer's 
Sir Douglas Alexander in 1927, when 
he was 
knotty 
was facing 


versity of 
then-president 


called in to unravel some 
legal problems the company 


After 21 years as a vice 


president, Lightner succeeded Alex- 
ander as Singer’s boss in 1949. Big 
deliberate and with the demeanor of 


had such 


a Roman senator, Lightne: 
a secure grasp of Singer’s affairs that 
to Alexander was 


looks, re- 


dex eptive 


no other successor 


“His 


associate, 


conceivable quiet 


marks an “are 
Wheels are whirring every second.’ 
Rough Going. With the job, Light 
ner inherited a hornet’s nest. During 
the war, Singer had stopped making 
sewing machines entirely, save only 
heavy used for stitching 


one type 


parachutes. Its entire production was 
than 
50 different weapons, including such 
B-29s. Its 
huge Clydebank plant was flattened 
by Luftwaffe bombers, its French fac- 
tory 


concentrated on making more 


items as computers for 


was devastated, and ail three of 
its German plants were levelled 

In the face of the postwar demand, 
it was either produce or lose out en- 
and at home. No time 
for new designs. But at home Light- 
ner found himself faced with a crip- 
pling 168-day strike 

Meanwhile Lightne: 


tirely abroad 


rebuilt plants 
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in France and Italy, enlarged his 
Clydebank plant, built a plant in West 
Germany to replace one lost in the 
Soviet zone. Recently Singer com- 
pleted another new plant in Brazil. 
“Our main problem overseas ever 
since the war,” says Lightner, “has 
been a simple one—production. I think 
we now have that pretty well licked.” 
The one big remaining problem over- 
seas: political problems, especially in 
Burma and India, mainly responsible 
for a 12% drop in overseas sales last 
year. Singer has not been able to 
resume operations in India, Argen- 
tina, Indo-China or Japan since the 
war. Says a Singer executive: “None 
of us, least of all the boss, believes 
that we can live on past glories. But 


we do have the Singer name, and that 
we can count on to see us through 
over large parts of this globe. Many’s 
the place out in the back country 





EARLY TREADLE MODEL (1859): 


eA “slant needle’ machine, 
introduced in 1952, which gives Singe1 
a new edge in the growing higher- 
priced market 

e The first US.-made “zig-zag” 
model, introduced last year, which 
Bruder believes will take the steam 
out of sales of many imported brands 

e A special automatic “zig-zag” at- 
tachment, introduced late last year at 
$14.95, which can be used on almost 
all Singe 


new 


domestic models of less 
is already 
claims VP Bruder, “that many 
women think twice before buying a 
$300 competing make.” 

New Days, New Ways. Bripging its 
product line up to date, however, ac- 
tually is only the start of the pattern 


Lightner 


than 30 years vintage. “It 
clear,” 


has drawn up for Singet 


“We're marked down as an ultra- 
conservative, slow-moving outfit on 
the outside,” observes one oldtime: 


CHECKING OUT THE LATEST MODEL; 





number of Singe1 
the U.S 


wal 


Sewing Centers in 
from 700 to 1,700 since the 
added to the 5,000 
spotted around the world 
This will make a 
radical break with its old tradition of 
selling Singer 


and others 


month Singer 
through 
With the sign- 
ing of a contract with Marshall Field's 
in Chicago, it will begin to build up a 
network of department store outlets 


machines only 


its own retail stores 


nother 


book, in 


Lightner has also stolen 


leaf out of his competitors 


this case the Japanese currently 
Singer is negotiating for a plant in 
Japan, to take advantage of the low- 
cost labor available to his Japanese 


rivals. He has also upped his advet 
to $7 million, 


which 


tising budget this year 
Necchi., 


neered the field, by 
40% of it into TV 


plans to outdo pio- 


plowing some 


“Just 


Not Back, But Up. 


look 


says 





from Zanesville to Zanzibar, missionary zeal and dogged footsteps 


where, if it doesn’t carry the Singer 
“S.” it isn’t a sewing machine.” 

Counterattack. Not so at home, as 
Milton Lightner is all too well aware 
“Valuable as our old name is, and I 
would be the last to underestimate it 
we have got,” he says, “to deserve the 
business.” Until now, Lightner has had 
to be content to cut the suit to fit the 
cloth. “Our choice was either to re- 
design or sell, we couldn't do both.” 
Lightner thinks that this strategy has 
paid off. Singer, he points out, still 
dominates the U.S. sewing machine 
market, despite the inroads made by 
foreign producers. Last year, domes- 
tic sales increased better than 10° 
Expectation this year: 15%. 

Lightner and Domestic Sales Vice 
President Charles Bruder believe 
Singer has some important new prod- 
uct assets to work with: 
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“Well let me tell you, 
having a_ revolution 
Quiet but thorough.” 

One phase of Lightner’s revolution 


we've been 


around here 


has been the infusion of young 
blood at the top. In addition to Bru- 
der, a onetime Wall Street bond sales- 
man who joined Singer in 1932, two 
other vice presidents, Donald Robbins, 
Jr. (VP in charge of European and 
North African operations) and Don- 
ald Kircher (VP trouble-shooter) 
have been added to Singer’s board 
Bruder is 49, the others under 40 


Lightner has also put heavy em- 
phasis on merchandising. It was he, 
back in the late ‘20s, who urged 
Alexander to offer advanced sewing 


courses to housewives at $15 for the 
This year, 600,000 
housewives and teenagers will take 
the course. He has also boosted the 


course some 


Bruder at our assets 


Major ones 
1) ability to finance installment buy- 
ing (“The ban) are getting a little 
leery of financing imilar plans of 
some of our le vell-heeled com 
petitors ); 2) missionary work among 
American housewive (“Our Singer 
Sewing Book ha old a million copies 
from a standing start in 1949"); 3) a 
big lead in the teenage market (“More 
than 90 of the machines in public 
& private chools are Singers ) “We 
have just one more big thing to do 
add a touch of Detroit to our line 
Our machines last too long 
How iccessful has Lightner been 
in converting these assets into solid 
sales and profits this year? Singer, 
which does not issue interim reports 


is not saying. All Lightner himself 
will say is We are not on the 
back; we are on the way up 


way 
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TEXTILES 


LOVE IN BLOOM 


In his free-wheeling empire-building, J. 
Spencer Love has run into problems with 
a bull market and congressional watchdogs. 


Wuen Textileman James Spence: 
Love was seeking to add Pacific Mills 
to his $399-million (total 
Burlington last 
got together with shrewd, 75-year- 
old Edward Powell Cave of St. Louis 
Cave's Ely & Walker Dry Goods Co 
held a 170,000-share bundle of Pacific 
Mills, which rival Cotton Goods King 
Leon Lowenstein was willing to buy 
at $45 a Love got the Ely & 
Walker $50 a 
wound up beating out Lowenstein fo 
control of Pacific. It was a good deal 
for both parties: Love got the Pacific 
stock well below its $71 a share book 
value, while Cave reaped a whopping 
$5.6-million capital Ely & 
Walke: 

Same Business, 
month 


assets) 


Industries” year, he 


shar e 


holdings for share 


gain for 


Same Corner. Last 
Cave and his best customer,t 
Burlington Industries’ bargain-hunt- 
ing Spencer Love, put their heads to- 
gether and dreamed up stil! another 
gilt-edged deal. This time, Cave and 
Ely & Walker President M. Weldon 
Rogers offered to sell their entire 
E&W holdings to Love for $45 a com- 
mon Furthermore, they gave 
their warmest blessings to Love's at- 
tempt to round up at least 75° of the 
remainder of E&W’s 1,338,000 

*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955) 
teal pane 16. Dividend (1954): 60c 


1965 payout: T0c plus 10% stock 
bol: BUR 


shar © 


com- 
high 


Indicated 
Ticker sym- 


(E4AW's record net profit of $7.7 million last 
year would have been a thin 82.1 million 
without Love's beneficent stock purchase 


BURLINGTON INDUSTRIES 
> = 














EARNING POWER | GROWTH POWER 
Bleck bere show overage of 100 largest U5. mtg. cor 
peretions Sheded bers show (lef!) S year everage return 
en stockholders’ equity, (right) S-yeer increase in equity 











Latest 12-Montn Resutts: return on 
equity, 88%; equity growth, 4.4% 
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mon, 73,185 first preferred and 69,749 
second preferred shares. Should Love 
ip buying 100% Burl- 
Industries will assume Ely & 
$82-million 


cost of 


wind control, 
ington 
Walke 


a narkimum 


entire assets at 


some $644 mil- 


lion 


Bargain for Whom? Was it another 


bargain for 


hard-shopping Spencer 
Love’? Some Wall Streeters were not 
They saw in the deal another 
that the 


nappy 


so sure 


indication Canyon was no 


longer a hunting ground for 
mergers. Unlike the Pa- 
Mills and Goodall-Sanford deals, 
Love getting no break on book 
value ($46.18 at the end of November 
1954) In fact, E&W’'s $64.6-million 
net worth is only $276,000 more than 
the price Love has willingly 
to pay 

Most 


on the 


rate 


ba vain 


cif 


agreed 


E&W 
othe I 
imum 40 


common stockholders, 
are reaping a min- 
premium over the 
A week before Love 
made his offer, E&W common sold for 
$32 ovel 


it sold as low 


hand 
recent 
market price 
the-counter; earlier this year 
as $26.50. Even 
ferred stockholders are getting thei: 


shares 


pre- 
redeemed for 17% more than 
brought in the market- 
In addition to their own capital 
Cave Love's 
pledge that they will keep their jobs 
after Burlington has taken E&W into 


its corporat 


they recentl; 
place 
and 


gains Rogers won 


nest 
Whoever 


the deal, one thing was 


Missing Link had a bar- 
gain out ol 
clea: alter five 
bull market 
has snapped up in the past is becom- 
ing harder to find. But the Ely & 
Walker acquisition had a great deal 
to recommend it. Ely & Walker is a 
consistent profitmaker, has paid divi- 
1923, and 
will add a potential $115-million sales 
$500-million 
Furthermore, it will strength- 
link 

broadly 
textile 


years of a roaring 


the kind of bergain Love 


dends continuously since 


to Burlington's annual 
volume 
cotton fabrics 


en the weakest 


in Burlington's diversified 
line-up of products, Its six 
and 
give 
basic 


cotton mills, bleachery print 
Love a 
market 
but will able to supply the 
cloth which Pacific Mills 


hitherto bought on the outside 


works will not only 


stronger foothold in a 
also be 
cotton has 
ave 
also plans to make good use of Ely & 


Walker's 


distribution 


Mw holesale 
additional 


long-established 


set-up as an 


BURLINGTON’S LOVE: 


for bargain-hunger, slimmer fare 


outlet for Burlington's current line of 


synthetic, textile 


woolen and cotton 
fabrics 

In one important respect, however, 
Ely & Walker does not fit the Burl- 
ington mold. It does a big business in 
overalls, shirts and women’s dresses 
When Love took Goodal!-San- 
ford last year and promptly sold its 
Palm Beach line, he apparently com- 
mitted Burlington to a rigid policy of 
producing only finished 
garments. Said Burlington of- 
ficial: “We haven't come to any con- 
E&W'’s finishing 
operations. This could be a tough de- 
make.” 

A Feast For Watchdogs? An equally 
tough problem may be how to deal 
with the congressional 
who watching 


ove! 


cloth, not 
one 


clusion yet about 


cision to 


investigators 
are merger-loving 
Spencer Love's free-wheeling oper- 


ations with a 


somewhat jaundiced 
Only three months ago Love was 
called to 
charges that last year’s merger mara- 
thon had concentrated the U\S. textile 
business in a few monopolistic hands 
Love had a ready retort: “Textiles,” 
explained he last field in 
which any government really has to 
worry about a trend toward monopoly 
and 


eye 


Washington to answer 


“are the 


the disappearance of competi- 
Burlington, he 
turns out less than 3° 


tion.” pointed out, 
of the coun- 
try’s total textile volume 

But in Worth Street, the industry's 
Main Street, last month rival textile- 
men that investi- 
gators are mollified by Love’s quick 
assurances. Some industry observers 
predict the nation’s biggest textile 
baron will be watched even more 
closely, because he has coolly chosen 
to become even bigger while the con- 
gressional heat is on 


were not so sure 
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AIRLINES 


GROWING PAINS 


Now that he’s finally broken into the big time, 
Continental Air Lines’ Bob Six is too elated to 
fret over his staggering need for fresh capital. 


Wuen Robert Forman Six took over 
the executive controls of tiny Conti- 
nental Air Lines* in 1937, its three 
twin-engine Lockheed 12s _ rarely 
made a profit flying their barren 624- 
mile route from Denver to Santa Fe 
and El Paso. Last month, Continental 
was as far as ever from real profits 
though Six’s 30-plane fleet now 
serves a 4,900-mile network of 5O 
cities scattered as far east as Kansas 
City, as far south as San Antonio, and 
even the West Coast cities of Seattle 
and Los Angeles via interchanges 
with United and American. 

Difficult Balance. Despite his success 
in expanding Continental's route pat- 
tern, Six, after 18 years in the cock- 
pit, has yet to solve his basic prob- 
lem: Continental’s routes, squeezed 
into six thinly-populated states, are 
studded with dozens of small towns 
(e.g., La Junta, Colo.; Garden City, 
Kan.; Hobbs, N.M.; Temple, Tex.) 
which rarely bring in a penny of 
profit. Even worse, much of the traf- 
fic Continental generates in big cities 
like Kansas City, Houston or Okla- 
homa City is destined for places far 
outside Continental's route structure 
Thus it has few of the lucrative long- 
hauls on which bigger transcontinen- 
tal lines feast 

As a result Six has had 
on government 


to subsist 
subsidies. In 1953 
*Traded American Stock Exchange. Pric« 
range (1955): high, 1554; low, 107,. Dividend 
(1954) : 50c. Indicated 1955 payout: 50c. Ticker 
vmbol: CAL 


Continental drew $726,000 in Federal 
grants to overbalance its $267,000 pre- 
tax loss from operations. Last year a 
$341,000 subsidy helped Continental 
wind up $531,000 in the black. This 
year, when Six merged Continental 
with Texas’ Pioneer Air Lines, he got 
his sorely-wanted entry into Fort 
Worth and Dallas. But he also in- 
creased Continental’s dependence on 
handouts by at least another $1 
million. 

A Helping Hand. Despite Continen- 
tal’s chronic financial troubles, Six 
ordered a $10-million fleet of Convair 
440s and DC-6Bs a few months ago 
At the same time he confidently pro- 
claimed he would Continental 
off the dole by 1957. Impressed by so 
much determination in the face of 
adversity, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
last month decided to give Continen- 
tal a non-fiscal nelping hand. The 
CAB extended Continental's Denver- 
Kansas City route 830 miles westward 
to Los Angeles, 400 miles east to Chi- 
cago, and recommended that Conti- 
nental hook up with Capital Airlines 
in Chicago to bring passengers all the 
way into such heavily populated areas 
as New York, Pittsburgh and Wash- 
ington. In no more time than it took 
to sign the 


have 


Continental 
from a chronically 


order, was 


transformed hun 
gry short-haul regional carrier into a 
transcontinental airline. Now Six will 
be able to fight for New York-to-Cal- 


ifornia traffic with such long-estab- 


BOB SIX & WIFE (ETHEL MERMAN); into the big time 
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lished giants as American, United and 
TWA. Says Bob Six of the CAB’s 
largesse: “I was pleasantly shocked.” 

There may, however, be still other 
shocks in Bob Six before 
Continental is out of the doldrums; a 
transcontinental status is no guaran- 
tee of fat profits. United, which has 
had a monopoly on Denver-to-Los 
Angeles traffic since 1947, and TWA, 
a big name between Kansas City and 
Chicago since 1934, are not likely to 
roll out a red carpet for a newcome! 
like Continental. Furthermore, Conti- 
nental’s running mate, Capital Air- 
lines, has never been a major threat 
East For 
years Capital has been jostling Amer- 
ican, United and TWA for passengers 
bound from Chicago to the Eastern 
Seaboard and always come out 
fourth best. Whereas Capital hopes to 
tip the scales British- 
built turboprop Viscounts, Six 
try the solution by buying 15 
Viscount 800s for delivery in mid-1956 

Staggered by Opportunity If Six 
signs up for Viscounts, the $15 mil 
will be a preview of 
bigger expenditures to come 


store for 


to its competitors in the 


has 


with its new 


may 


Same 


lion-or-so outlay 


In orde 
to survive in transcontinental flying 
Six will have 
(and 
able 


present 


to buy the most modern 


most expensive) 
Two-thirds of 
fleet is composed of 
pre-war DC-3s. The rest 
340s and DC-6Bs) are 
terchange routes, Yet, e 
Six is calculating the 


planes avail 
Continental's 
smail 
(Convair 
tied up on in 
ven while Bob 
cost of matching 
United's 
Super Constellations 


such four-enginge 
DC-7s or TWA 


both competitor are 


airliners as 


about ready to 
place the orde! fol jet 
When they do, Six will have 


but to Tollow uit To do 


ture ot som 


transports 
no ¢ hoi c 


) will nec 


essitate expend $57 mil 


lion over the next four eal Six @ 


timate ‘ ll need four jet plane 


costing ion addition 


each in 
to turbop ) ip-to-date piston-en 
gine pla new 3i 


million i me administratior 


building 


For t 


Denver 

anscont ental ai ‘ ich out 

lays are 

ness I¢ 

than $1 

whose | 

sub 

$565,000 equipme 

will b ‘ 
Undismaved ) iJ pre 


neavy capitaitr 


spect 

1 job S 
last mont) Nid lé and-away the 
most 


land 


( ade 


jubilant ; J ope 
Afte 


of fly 


rator in the 
heiple de 

isé prop 
wasn rm ni iag a ft 


fly out fror Even in the 


nance to 
volatile alr 


line industry h opportunities come 


once in a il 





OWEN CHEATHAM (LEFT), DIRECTOR HAR! EY FREUHAUF & EMPLOYEE 


BUILDING MATERIALS 





TIMBER WOLF 


When Owen Cheatham created his northwestern ply- 
wood empire, he left out the most vital ingredient— 
timber. In remedying this dangerous defect, his Geor- 
gia-Pacific Plywood has made a startling comeback. 


Vir- 
Cheat- 
ham, proprietor of a flourishing Geor- 


Less than a decade ago, suave 


ginia-born Owen Robertson 
gia lumber company, foresaw a prof- 
itable future plywood (Forses, 
May 1). He renamed his firm Geor- 
Pacific 


Oregon 


for 


moved it to 
into the laminated 
Though 


plywood 


gia Plywood, * 
and went 
veneer business in a big way 
faith in 


Cheatham’'s was 


quickly vindicated, Georgia-Pacific’s 
road to success at times was extreme- 
ly rough 

Nosedive. The troubles were not the 
kind that show up on the sales charts 
The curve rose progressively 
and smoothly: $22.7 million in 1947, 
$53 million in 1950, $64.2 million last 


yeal 


sales 


But booming sales were not be- 
ing translated into consistent profits 
stockholders, Earnings per share 
from $4.48 in 1948 to 34c 
the following year, bounced back to 
$5.04 in 1950 to $1.54 
last year 
The chief 
terials 


for 
nosedived 


and subsided 


trouble was in raw ma- 
In building the nation's second 
largest plywood firm relative 
shoestring (its assets leaped from $3 
million to $41 million in less than a 
decade), Cheatham had started off 


on a 


*Traded NYSE 
30%; low, 24% 
cated 1955 payout 
Ticker symbol; GX 


Price range (1955): high, 
Dividend (1954): 25¢. Indi 
$1.00 plus 8% in stock 
Pp 
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lacking timber 


reserves 


Prior 


to ac- 


quisition ol the C.D. Johnson Lumber 


1951 


almost 


Corp in 
buy 


open market 


Georgia-Pacifi« 


all its peeler 


PEELER LOG IN TRANSIT: 


squee. ed 


tr 


the 


open 


had to 


logs in the 
Competitors, such as in- 


market 


dustry leader U.S. Plywood, were 
better off. They could cut logs from 
their own forests when market prices 
got out of line. But Georgia-Pacific 
was squeezed between rising timber 
prices and sinking prices for its fin- 
ished plywood sheets. Operating prof- 
it margins fell from 17 cents on the 
sales dollar in 1950 to a third that 
amount three years later. U.S. Ply- 
wood thoroughly integrated 
from forest to salesroom, never 


more 
saw 
its profits fall below 9 cents on the 
dollar 

Snap-Back. Last month, however 
Georgia-Pacific’s 4,934 stockholders 
had good reason to hove these trou- 
bles may be just ancient history 
Georgia-Pacific had reported earnings 
of $2.53 a share for the first six months 
of 1955 than for the full two 
preceding years combined. The great 
1955 had helped, of 
course; competitor U.S. Plywood’s per 
share earnings nearly doubled in the 
latest quarter. But equally important 
had been Owen 
Cheatham’s whirlwind, 12-month tim- 
ber-buying spree, which left lumber- 
men breathless Georgia-Pacific 
the of the nation’s 
greatest forest empires. At the end of 
1953, the company had rights to barely 
350 million feet of standing timbe: 
3y last month,Cheatham had added 10 
times that amount to Georgia-Pacifi 
reserves. “We now have,” said he last 
“insured 


more 


building boom 


to Georgia-Pacific 


and 


possessol of one 


month, Georgia-Pacific 
against the kind of price squeeze that 
slaughtered earnings in 1952 through 
1954.” 

Much to the relief of stockholders, 
Cheatham accomplished all this with- 
out diluting their equity by as much 
as a single additional share. He had 
done it with some extremely sure- 
finesse. Sample last 
quick (1) 
bought four Oregon timber companies 
for $12 million, (2) sold off their 
liquid assets for $6 million, (3) bor- 
rowed $5 million from a group of 
banks, using the timber as collateral 
Net outlay: $1 million. Then, 
this August, Cheatham pulled off 
what some Wall Streeters regard as 
one of his neatest coups. He won the 
right to cut 160-million board feet 
per year on some 500,000 acres of 
Federally-owned forest land in Alas- 
ka, to be paid for only as the timber 
is harvested. 


footed fiscal 


June, in succession, he 


cash 


Earning Power. 
claims to possess cutting rights to 
more than 1ll-billion board feet of 
timber. “I believe,” says he, “that ad- 
dition of this timber adds a potential 
earning power of $3 a share to 
Georgia-Pacific’s stock.” Apparently 
many investors agreed. In little more 
than a year, they have bid Georgia- 


Cheatham now 
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Pacific stock up from 11 to more than 
40. Cheatham, obviously pleased with 
both the earnings and market per- 
formance (he and own 
300,000 of the company’s 1,139,277 
shares), refers to his timber reserves 
as “our green gold.” Said one admir- 
ing Wall Streeter: “Georgia-Pacifx 
is today more of a timber company 
than anything else 
secondary.” 
Cheatham’s 
however, has 


associates 


Plywood is almost 
green “green gold 

created a new set of 
complexities for the fast-growing firm 


Most of the timber (including all the 


Alaska trees) are unsuitable for ply 
wood. Part of it will be sold as lum 
ber, which last year accounted fo: 
25 million of Georgia-Pacific’s 
$64 million sales. Some will be traded 
to pape! 


some 


companies for peeler logs 
But Cheatham is full of plans to con 
vert part of his timber into wood pulp 
newsprint, wood chemicals 
Wherewithal. At this Wall 


point, 


. tA 
GA-PACIFIC TIMBER TRACT: 


green gold or frozen asset? 


Streeters are inclined to ask a rather 
hard question. Just where, they 
to know 


want 
will Cheatham get the cash 
diversification 


for such expensive 


when he is already carrying a $17 
million debt load on a capitalization 
of just $40 loathe to 
dilute the common equity? On a mer- 
ger-happy Wall Street, this has led to 


a rash of rumors that Georgia-Pacifx 


million and is 


is talking merger with several big 


paper companies as a means of put- 
ting its timber to profitable use. These 
rumors have 
but Cheatham little 
them. Says he, somewhat coyly 
are continually on the 
opportunities that 


sales and earnings.” 


never been confirmed 


does to quash 
“We 
lookout for 


would increase 


*It cost American Viscose and Puget Sound 
Pulp & Paper $52 million to build a mill for 
converting Alaskan timber into pulp 
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LABOR RELATIONS 


Era of Good Feeling 


iy THE next three years don't span 


the most peaceful labor relations 
years in a decade, it won't be for 
lack of effort or 
Now that the 


have been 


good intentions 


major union pacts 


signed, thousands of 
smaller fry in the bargaining arena 
are following the leaders and seal- 
ing their settlements with John 
Hancocks. The that this 
current trend presages three years 

at least—of labor 
that most of the 


again of the long term variety 


reason 


stability, is 
agreements are 
GM 
and Ford signed up for three years 
Electric for Others 


are going along in similar 


General five 


fashion 
Thi willingness on the part « 
union and 


then 


employer to commit 
elves on paper for more than 
one year 18 an 


important turning 


point in the ofttimes stormy history 
of collective bargaining. There wa 


a time when neither side would 


trust the other from day to day, let 


All through the early 
Forties the one-yea! 


alone 
Thirtie 


contract was 


years 

and 
standard operating 
procedure No soone) 
dry on the pact than management 


had to start 


was the ink 


ready for the 
tussle. If a 
pany had several unions 
literally glued to the 
This sort of re 
little in 
centive for any long range plan! ing 

In 1950 Motors took a 

r on a five-year contract. It wa 
a revolutionary step Was the 


mature 


getting 


next bargaining com 
manag’ 
ment was 
bargaining table 


lationship provided very 
General 


union 
enough to go 
Was 
commitment ol ict 


that ths 


into such 
long marriage? management 
geared tor a 
duration? What guarantee 
vould stick to its 

Would employee gro 


under the restraints of the 


union written 
promise 
restive 
dos and don'ts of a union contract 
which These 
jut GM 


gamble and during the in- 


went on for 
ere | 


took the 


‘ are? 
Years 


erious questions 


terim the corporation worked hard 


to improve the day-to-day rela 
with the 


trained in 


tionship union. Foremen 
were 


Shop 


see into 


handling people 
tewards were given a look 
business 


how operates 


It was no bed of roses to be sure 
There were grievances. There were 


Ther e 


points 


bickerings were several 


breaking with 
strike 


an impartial 


threats of 
But through the medium of 
both sides 
weathered the delicate period. The 
same was true at Ford 


umpire 


When the ex 
piration pe! 
drew nea 
however it 
looked like the 
long term pact 
was headed for 
the scrap heap 
It was the union 
which came out 
with statements 
deathblow 
contract Vi 
unions. But mat 
the lon; 
contract 
commit 


union I 


pac { 





af’ 2 


Lawrence Stesrin 
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SUGAR 


CALCULATING CALORIES 


Calories, quotas and commodity gyrations are all in 


a day's worrying for 


Last month a widely-circulated news- 
paper photograph of President Eisen- 
hower dropping a lump of saccharine 
into his illustrated 
the national preoccupation with slim- 
met 


coflee pointedly 


waistlines. In the sales-conscious 


sugar industry such sugar-shunning 
in high places rings a sour note. De- 
spite unprecedented prosperity, re- 
little comfort in the fact 


that U.S. sugar consumption has stuck 


finers find 


at a static 96 pounds per capita for 
years 

Challenge. But to William F. Oliver, 
young (40) president of American 


Sugar Refining Company 


yielding 


this un 
Statistic represents an un 
necessary barrier to industry progress 
If, as Oliver well knows, every Amer- 
ican could be induced to tip just one 
extra teaspoon of sugar 
breakfast coffee alone, U.S. consump- 
tion would rise 2,000,000,000 pounds 


annually. American Sugar 


into his 


with 25°; 


of the market, would probably be 
able to boost sales 12°, raise earn- 


ing by a cool $2 a common share o1 

more 
This is 

that li 


cum 


just the kind of challenge 
vewire Oliver resist. A 
laude economics student out of 


cannot 


Princeton, Oliver has been wading in 
sugar statistics evel 
ASR as a 


the time 


since he joined 
trainee 20 ago, By 
he was 28 he knew enough 


about sugar buying to run the US.’s 


years 


*Traded NYSE. Price range 
BH',, low, 6445. Dividend (1954) 
1955 payout 


(1955): high 
4. Indicated 
$4.50. Ticker symbol: ASR 





HAULING SUGAR CANE TO A WAITING BOXCAR (CUBA): 


American Sugar’s Bill Oliver. 


wartime rav sugar allocation and 
shipping program. Last month, after 
completing his first year as ASR’s 


chief executive, Oliver waging 
an all-out campaign to restore suga! 
to tavor 
Ame rican 
out ove l 
booklet urging 
“eat sugar and stay thin.’ 
ment No 
unless you 


was 
among waistline-worriers 


Sugar had already mailed 


million 14-page recipe 
calorie-counters to 
ASR'’s argu- 
fattening 
total of 
’ Later 
Oliver plans to spread this gospel via 


and TV ads 


single food is 
take 


than the body uses up 


in a larger 
calories 


newspape! throughout 


the country 


But Olive 
full well that low-calorie propaganda 


Understatement knows 
is not the open sesame to sugar profits 
The general trick in this 


he said in what amounts to a master 


business,’ 


piece of understatement is to buy 
carefully A 


ing ran 


a profession, sugar buy 
with tightrope walking as 
Quotas 


which neither sales- 


a safe way to make a living 
on Cuban sugar 
manship nor shrewd buying can con- 
trol, are 


than 


no less a threat to earnings 


keen competition or a sudden 
unpredictable slump in prices. In an 
industry which operates on a 1‘ cent 
net profit on dollar, the 


fluctuations of the 


eat h sales 


ordinary com 


modity marketplaces could easily 
splotch the ledgers with red ink 

Deft 
kept 


black 


handling of the situation has 
well in the 
remarkably 


American Sugar 


and with 


at home, a brand-new generic term 


stable 






AMERICAN SUGAR’S OLIVER: 


man on a tightrope 


earnings since the end of World Wa: 
Il. But there can be many a slip be- 
tween the plantation and the cus- 
1951, for instance, ASR’s 
earnings slipped from $10 million to 
$7.5 million on a modest $4.7-million 
decrease in When its profit 
margin dropped a mere point and a 
half over a four-year span (1950-53) 
American Sugar’s earnings were 
slashed from $15.31 to $7.64 a share 
Last year, on a record $309 million in 
sales, earnings hit $10.02 a share. Yet 
this figure has been topped no less 
than five times in American Sugar’s 
long history on considerably smalle: 
volume 


tome! In 


sales 


Leverage. For holders of American 
Sugar’s 450,000 common shares, such 
wide fluctuations in profits are doubly 
discomfiting. ASR’s 445,000 non- 
callable $7-preferred shares drain of! 
$3 million in earnings before common 
stockholders get a cent. And although 
they been receiving dividends 
in every year since 1940, the payout 
resembles nothing so much as a roller 
From $2.50 a year in 1947 
dividends shot up to $10 a share in 
1950, only to subside to $3 two years 
later. For the next two years the pay- 
out hit $4, this year will 
again to $4.50 

Whether or not it will rise still fur- 
ther depends largely upon the merci- 
less gyrations of prices and Oliver's 
ability to encourage the nation’s sweet 
tooth. He’s counting heavily upon be- 
ing able to do so with a brand-new 
superfine sugar called “Ten-X” (50% 
finer than American Sugar’s 4X and 
6X brands). “Ten-X,” said Oliver 
optimistically, “ought to become the 
fastest moving item on _ grocery 
shelves. We think it might even bring 
a brand-new generic term into our 
language.” 


have 


coaster 


rise once 
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RAILROADS 





UNDERGROUND RAILROAD 


Oil magnate and railroadman, the Union Pa- 
cific’s Arthur Stoddard makes freight hauling 
and geology pay uncommonly handsome profits. 


At LONELY Promontory Point in Utah, 
a simple monument marks the spot 
where the Union Pacific Railroad’, 
pushing westward from Omaha, linked 
tracks with the Central Pacific 86 
years ago to form the U.S.’s first 
transcontinental rail system. But the 
Union Pacific, which once rode to 
fame and glory over its now legend- 
ary Overland Route, has long since 
gone underground for much of its 
profit. In the eyes of the UP’s 58,000 
stockholders these days, the 850 der- 
ricks that pump up an annual $50 
million worth of oil and gas from the 
company’s rich oil lands in California, 
Colorado and Wyoming are monu- 
ments of a far more impressive kind 
than even Promontory Point. 

Pumping for Profit. How much dif- 
ference a little oil makes in the UP’s 
fortunes was crystal-clear last month 
when President Arthur E. Stoddard 
sent out a gilt-edged earnings report 
covering the UP’s first seven months 
of this year. Six other U.S. roads 
boast more miles of track, and no less 
than four of them could claim highe: 
revenues. But no other road in the 
land even came close to matching the 
UP’s $42.4-million profit. The reason 
almost $12 million of the UP’s profits 
came from sales of oil and gas 


*Traded NYSE 
178; low, 139. Dividend (1954) 
plus $1 extra. Indicated 
quarterly plus $2 extra 


Price range (1955): higt 

$1.25 quarterly 
1955 payout: $1.25 

Ticker symbol: UP 





“CITY OF LOS ANGELES”: 
along the right-of-way 
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Actually, the UP and its stockhold- 
ers long have been enjoying this un- 


common prosperity. Even before 
Stoddard took the UP’s throttle six 


years ago (the UP sank its first oil 
well in 1937), the UP was pumping 
out almost $17 million in pretax profits 
a year. But it was Stoddard who 
pushed UP’s production to its peak. 
He promptly sank new wells (partic- 
ularly in southern California's Wil- 
mington field, where more than 700 
wells now produce 13,000,000 barrels 
of oil annually). He also sent UP ge- 
ologists on a systematic search for 
more oil under the company’s vast 
tracts in Colorado and Wyoming 
They found what they were looking 
for, but Stoddard also found some- 
thing he was not looking for: a 27°; 
increase in California’s ad valorem 
taxes on property and oil rights. As a 
result, last year UP’s hefty profits 
from oil and gas sales, after hitting a 


record $343 million in 1953, fell 
slightly to $33.7 million. This year 
profits will decline even further. But 


any railroad boss in the nation would 
willingly trade a spanking-new fleet 
of diesel locomotives for a small 
chunk of the UP’s oil receipts 

Not that Stoddard would ever make 
stich a bargain. In fact, to Stoddard 
the UP a barrel of oil 
worth as much as a bulging carload 
of freight. Although the Union Pacific 
the U.S.’s most efficiently- 
run roads, it rarely brings down more 
than 8* 
By contrast, it earns a whopping 50 
cents on each dollar's worth of oil it 
sells 


and is often 


is one ol 


of its. gross revenues to net 


Thus, while the oil business ac- 
less than 10° of the road's 
gross, it makes one third of its profits 

Tin-Hatted Railroader. Far from play- 
ing the part of a well-heeled oil baron 
however, Stoddard is still as pas- 
sionately devoted to the railroad busi- 
ness as he was when he first joined 
the UP as a station helper in 1916 
Working his way up through a wide 
variety of jobs (e.g., telegrapher, dis- 
patcher, trainmaster, superintendent, 
general manager), he knew as much 
about railroading by the time he 
nailed down the presidency in 1949 as 
the best oilmen ever knew about oil 
Moreover, by mixing oil with freight 
he has shown the up-and-down rail- 


counts for 


road industry some of the most amaz- 


ingly consistent profits it has ever 





UP’S STODDARD; 
a tight fist and a tin hat 


seen (see chart on page 24) 

Over the years the UP’s 
revenues (excluding oil receipts) 
have fluctuated from a high of $530 
million $482 million, But 
its profits have never varied by more 
than 2 Last 
all across the country were riding out 
a bitte: 


past four 


to a low of 


year, while railroads 


recession, the UP’s trans 
portation revenues plummeted 9%, to 
$482 But Stoddard 
maintained a _ vise-like 


climbed 


million who has 
control on 
into the 


trouble when 


costs ever since he 


UP’s cab, was 


ready for 


it came. He quickly slashed mainte 
nance expenses by more than 20 

wound up the year with even higher 
earnings from railroad operations than 
the year before. Only the uncontrol 
lable decline in oil profits (the result 
of the increased ad valorem excise) 


pared the road 


And 


total net income 





CALIFORNIA OIL WELLS: 
a profitable sideline 











even at that, the dip was only a slim 
1.1%, to $69.6 million 

This year, even though oil oper- 
ations will play a temporarily smaller 
role in the UP’s profits, higher freight 
car loadings (particularly in the UP’s 
two principal commodities, grain and 
lumber) will more than make up the 
difference. On a 5° rise in seven- 
months railroad revenues, to $280.9 
million, Stoddard held down the in- 
crease in expenses to 2.7% and 
boosted net earnings on UP’s trans- 
portation operations a lusty 33°,, to 
$27.9 million. After oil receipts and 
income from its huge investments had 
been tallied, its net profit ($42.4 mil- 
lion) was not only 20° higher than 
in 1954, but the highest in the line's 
long history 

Aunt Jane's High Hopes. Unless UP 
directors become unexpectedly gen- 
erous between now and year's end, 
stockholders are not likely to reap a 
correspondingly fat share of the 
road's burgeoning wealth. Early this 
year UP’s directors declared a $2 ex- 
tra dividend (vs. a $1 extra in 1954), 
bringing the total annual payout to $7 
a share. Even so, taken as a percent- 
age of available earnings, the UP’s 
total dividend bill this year will vary 
little from the 39°, average Stoddard 
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Millions of Dollars 


STEADY EARNER 


Among the railroad industry's 
| four biggest moneymakers, 
90! Union Pacific's profits 


hove ottained remark 







| able stability 
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1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 


has doled out over the past five years 
Compared with the payouts by such 
western neighbors as the Santa Fe 
and Southern Pacific (which have 
doled out 42°% and 46% of earnings to 
shareholders respectively) and with 
the East’s generous Chesapeake & 
Ohio (almost 49°%), the UP’s dividend 
policy seems somewhat sparing. Stod- 
dard, however, has proved beyond all 
doubt that, in the UP’s case, retained 
profits pay off big dividends in finan- 
security. Since 1949, plowed- 
back earnings have enabled him to 
spend some $110 million toward im- 
proving the UP’s buildings, roadways 
and tracks, and another $190 million 
on diesel locomotives and freight cars 
At the same time, he has pared the 
UP’s funded debt (which stood at 
$383 million in 1921) from $237 mil- 
lion to $196 million, meanwhile hold- 
ing its working capital at $90 million 

Last month, Stoddard still had his 
geologists scurrying across the UP’s 
vast western land-holdings in search 
of more underground profits. And in 
the rugged mountains of southeastern 
Wyoming, where a la:ge deposit of 
iron-titanium has been discov- 
ered on company pruperty, Stoddard 
may well one day build another mon- 
ument to the UP’s prosperity. 


cial 


ore 
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THE SERVEL STAKES 


For years, Wall Street has bet on whether Servel’s 
fortunes were going up or down. Last month a spate of 
good news brought the guessing to a new, high tempo. 


Avonc Wall Street, a favorite guessing 
game for the past six years has been 
to figure just which way the wavering 
fortunes of $22.2-million (gross prop- 
erty) Servel, Inc.,* would finally 
move. As the U.S.’s only maker of gas 
refrigerators, Servel long has been 
totally dependent on the gas industry 
to plug its product. But gasmen, at 
war's end, were too busy trying to 
meet home heating needs to bother 
selling many appliances. Thus by the 
time W. Paul Jones became president 
of Servel in 1949, it was losing $640,- 
000 a year 

Jones looked like a good bet to re- 
verse the trend. He boosted sales 39% 
in his first year, also introduced such 
new and heretical products as elec- 
tric refrigerators, air conditioners and 
home freezers. And Wall Street was 
ready to bet its bottom dollar on 
Servel. Supersalesman Jones, how- 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955): high, 
Sty; low, 6. Dividend (1954): None. Indi- 
cated 1965 payout: None. Ticker symbol: SE 


ever, had forgotten his own salesmen- 


gasmen. Noting that Servel was 


DUNCAN CAMERON MENZIES: 
what odds? 





moving into competing electric ap- 
pliances, the gas industry did 
selling than ever. 

Servel consequently was back in the 
doldrums when chunky, hard-selling 
Duncan Cameron Menzies took ove1 
the reins last year. Fiscal 1954 sales 
off 40.5%, pretax losses had 
swelled to $8 million and more than 
$11 million was due at the bank in 
just 90 days. Menzies sidestepped his 
way out of the financial fiasco by 
squeezing $3 million from accounts 
receivable, got credit for $7 million 
at the bank and picked up another $2 
million in advance orders from the 
now-repentant gas industry 

Turnabout? By last month, Menzies 
had Servel cooking with gas again 
The bank loan had been paid off 30 
days before it was due, and gas re- 
frigerator billings for August, he an- 
nounced, had run 111% above the 
same month of 1954, as gasmen started 
selling in earnest again. Was Wall 
Street persuaded to abandon its favor- 
ite game? 

“Not by a long shot,” said one 
broker. “Servel will have a ‘planned 
loss’ of $4 million this year, and Men- 
zies paid the bank from inventories 
and accounts receivable. He can do 
that just once. Only next year will 
tell the whole story.” Wall Street, in 
short, was still betting both ways in 
the Servel Sweepstakes. 
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“I would gladly spend *1OOO 
for a Hearing Aid, but my *5O Zenith 


gives me perfect satisfaction” 


MInSdr 


These are the actual words of 
Gerald M. Loeb, noted Investment 
Broker and author of the best- 
selling book,“The Battle for Invest- 
ment Survival.” 


. . * 


Mr. Loeb is one of many promi- 
nent business and professional men 
and women whose names you will 
find in “Who's Who in America,” 
and upon whose hearing aid, you 


will find the name Zenith. 


Their purchase of Zenith Hearing 
Aids results, not merely from a 
high sense of value, because these 
leaders in business, scientific and 
social life can afford to pay any 


price, 


They cannot afford to compromise 
with quality—in any respect. And 
since all hearing aids are available 
to them, it is simple common sense 
to select the one that gives the best 
day -after-day, month-after-month 


perf ormance. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 
58601 DICKENS AVENUE, CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





To wr CoLeagues on pO a ee Miretbeiaid sa 


Last year a famous manufacturer of domestic refrig- 
erators decided that an automatic juice dispenser 
would be a desirable feature for special models of its 
1955 line. It was known that in many homes two 
kinds of concentrate are regularly stocked in the 
refrigerator. One is orange, the other may be lemon, 
lime, or some other juice. Two containers for con- 
centrate were therefore required, size one pint each, 
plus a two-quart water tank, with appropriate con- 
nections with the household water system, and a 
metering mixing valve. Thus it 
would be possible for the house- 
wife, or her children, to push a 
button or otherwise operate the 
valve, and obtain juice properly 
mixed with the correct amount 
of chilled water. 

As is always the case with 
any good new idea, reducing it 
to practicality required a lot of 
hard work. The mixing valve 
was readily obtainable from a 
valve specialist, Unexpectedly, 
difficulties arose in connection 
with the water tank. This is made of red brass, 85/15. 
Two almost identical one-quart cups are drawn from 
soft strip, the seam brazed, the necessary water con- 
nections brazed in, and the outside tinned 

This would seem to be a simple operation, but 
Revere was told that there was too much breaking 
and tearing of the brass in drawing. Although at that 
time we were not supplying the brass, we were glad 
to work with the firm which had the tank contract 
The Revere Research Department reported that the 





grain size of the unsatisfactory metal varied between 
035 and .050 mm., and that holding the size closely 
to .050 mm. would cure the difficulty. In addition, sug- 
gestions were made as to die design, and die lubri- 
cants. Revere also was asked the reason for defects 
in brazing. This became another project for Revere 
Research, which sent a man to the plant to study the 
methods used. After some special work in the labora- 
tory at Rome, N. Y., it was found possible to make 
a successful adjustment of conventional brazing 
methods to the ones the fabrica- 
tor wished to use. Still further, 
Revere’s Methods Department 
recommended changes in the 
beading operation, ending 
breaking there. A Call Report 
written at the end of all this 
work states that the customer “‘is 
very enthusiastic in his praise.” 

Refrigerators with this new 
and enticing feature entered the 
market on schedule last spring. 
No premium was charged by 
Revere for the metal required, 
nor was there a fee for our collaboration, which we 
render as a part of our service to American industry. 

Manufacturers in a great many lines develop new 
ideas and new products constantly, as a part of the 
competitive process. If you encounter problems when 
you try to put something new into production, why 
not call in your suppliers? They know their materials, 
whether they be metals or plastics, glass, wood or 
whatever. Their knowledge added to yours can be 
worth a lot, yet it is free. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. 
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ATLANTIC’S “MR. GUS”: 


OUL 





PRESIDENT SUPPLEE: 
lubrication for leverage 


ATLANTIC’S COAST 


Short of oil for his refineries, Atlantic Refining’s Hen- 
derson Supplee has been taking some stirring steps. 


Our on the sun-sprinkled waters off 
the Gulf Coast of Texas, a new hero 
named Mr. Gus was fast gaining the 
romantic appeal of Davy Crockett and 
the defenders of the Alamo last 
month. Like Davy, Mr. Gus was fight- 
ing a desperate battle against heavy 
odds. A submersible twelve-legged 
drilling barge, Mr. Gus was slowly 
prowling over miles of water seeking 
oil for its two backers: the Atlantic 
Refining Co.,* which will get 75° of 
anything it finds, and Tidewater As- 
sociated, which will get 25%. 

The Big Thirst. Both companies need 
crude oil production as desperately 
as the Alamo needed reinforcements 
For lack of sufficient crude, Tide- 
water was forced to suspend dividends 
on its common last year; Atlantic, fo: 
the same reason, is one of the few oil 
companies whose stock is selling be- 
low book value. It produces only 52% 
of the crude oil it refines. 

Despite its size and eye-popping 
talents, Mr. Gus was still only small 
potatoes compared with the magni- 
tude of Atlantic’s oil hunt off the 
Louisiana Coast. In a joint venture 
with Continental, Cities Service and 
Tidewater in the CACT group, At- 
lantic and its partners have found 10 
gas and 14 oil wells in 30 attempts—a 
phenomenally successful record. “Our 
production there is modest now,” ad- 
mits Atlantic’s tall, tweedy President 
Henderson Supplee, Jr., “but. I'm sure 
the whole industry is convinced the 
area has great potential.” 

So does Wall Street 

*Traded NYSE. Price range 


40%; low, 3414. Dividend (1954) 
1968 payout 


From a geo- 
(1955) high 


$2. Indicated 
$2. Ticker symbol: AFI 
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logical point of view, as the financial 
fraternity is well aware, Louisiana's 
offshore area is a carbon copy of the 
oil-rich sands on the land. But the 
pay strata are far, far thicker. Thus, 
though the CATC operation is hardly 
past the exploratory stage, Atlantic is 
already taking 400 barrels a day of oil 
from the West Delta as its 25% share 
of production. Comments one shrewd 
Wall Streeter: “The other three com- 
panies are more heavily capitalized 
than Atlantic. If they strike it rich off 
Louisiana, watch the leverage it will 
give Atlantic on the Big Board.” 


Bottles & Barrels. The man who will 
oil the lever, Henderson Supplee, Jr., 
was president of Philadelphia’s Sup- 
plee-Wills-Jones Milk Co., a National 
Dairy subsidiary, when he joined At- 
lantic as a marketing vice president in 
1947. “I think,” he smiles, “it will 
take me the rest of my business life 
to make the transition.” 

Moving up to the presidency in 1952 
Supplee came face to face with prob- 
lems that have long plagued Atlanti 
The famed 1911 dissolution of the old 


Standard Oil Co. left it with refin- 
ing capacity and marketing outlets 


aplenty, but virtually no production 
And it is production which makes an 
oil company a moneymaker. As fast 
as Atlantic managed to raise its pro- 
duction, demand at its Philadelphia 
and Port Arthur, Tex. refineries (see 
chart) rose too. Supplee calls this sit- 
uation “one of Atlantic’s historic vul- 
nerabilities.” 

Its location is another. Atlantic dis- 
tributes its full line of petroleum 
products solely along the East Coast 


which not only 


but 


is studded with refin- 
flooded with im- 
Since At- 
lantic has no foreign production, its 
refineries US 


eries has been 


ports of cheap foreign oil 
must run expensive 
and purchased crude 

To help alleviate this situation, last 
year Supplee sold Atlantic's market- 
ing facilities in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere to the British Petroleum Co 
and is taking much of his payment in 
crude oil; the cash he did receive went 
Atlantic’s U.S. production 
“We would have needed more capital 


to boost 


to stay in the Eastern Hemisphere,” 
It didn't 


decided to concentrate 


he explains make sense to 
remain, 50 we 


on the crude 
To do it 


oil where it is 


part of the business 
that is its base 
we decided to look for 


known to be 


produc tior 


One such place is Canada, where 
Atlantic has joined Tidewater in a 
group operation. Canada, so far, has 


proved no bonanza. Its oil-bearing 
structures are such that dry holes are 
Almost every 
in the industry, however, is 
looking for oil 
also hope ful of 


sions in 


very easily come by 
com yan 
in Canada. Supplee is 
getting more conces- 
Venezuela Atlantic 
13,300 barrels of oil a day 
The Road Ahead. Supplee denies the 


Wall Street that Atlantic 


where 
produee 


rumor may 


merge with big, prosperous Phillips 
Petroleum, calling it “stock market 
stuff.” Atlantic ays he, has no rea 


son to merge 
he admit 

than some of the 
But we have 


If business nosedives,’ 
Atlantic will get hit worse 
other companies 
an automatic cushion on 
bad that the 


then our oil costs 


losses: if things get so 
crude price breaks 

We're not 
proac hing a dangerous position 


Mr. Gus on the job, in fact 


go down in anything ap 


With 
Atlantic's 
position was getting better every day 
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Despite a powerful exploration drive, 
Allantic’s production has not caught 
up with ils refining operations 
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We do business with 
the nicest ghosts! 


PI ANT LOCAT ION INOI IRIES olten come to us from 


companies that preter to hide their identity behind a 












like cloak of complete anonymity. That’s understandable. 


There are times in matters of this nature when absolute 


secrecy is all-important. 





Qur Industrial Development Department has many 


years o! experience in dealing with all kinds of plant-site 
; | 








problems on a conhdential basis Its experts know the 
South—every part of it They know, too, that sometimes 


there are urgent reasons for keeping even the most 






casual appearing inquiries completely “under wraps. 












Why not find out what America’s great and growing 


Southland has to offer your business? No obligation, 






of course And no one will be the wiser except you! 
Write to me or to: F. ¢ loal, Assistant Vice-President 
(Industrial Deve lopme nt), Southern Railway System, 


Washington, D. C 













"Lo lhead— Look South!” 





SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D. CG 
The Southern Serves the South er 
-- ~~ oe 
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STEEL 





REPUBLIC’S EXTRA INGOTS 


By thriftily expanding existing plant, giant 
Republic Steel is making an important con- 
tribution to relieving the steel shortage. 


In 1954’s “recession” Republic Steel 
Corp.,* like other steelmakers, made 
its worst showing in years. Sales at 
$846 million were the lowest in five 
years; on an average for the year, the 
third biggest steelmaker held produc- 
tion back at only 69.8% of total the- 
oretical capacity, lowest in 15 years 
But this was far from discouraging 
investors. They bid Republic com- 
mon last year to 4274, almost double 
its top price in 1953, a year when the 
industry turned out a full 23 million 
tons more than in 1954. The reason, 
aside from the heady feelings of opti- 
mism that accompanied the Eisen- 
hower bull market, was not hard to 
find. Republic, in common with most 
major steelmakers, had for the first 
time absorbed a major (26%) drop in 
sales without having profits vanish 
Earnings per share held at $3.55, down 
less than 25%. 

*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955): high, 


5344; low, 41 Dividend (1954): $4.50. Indi- 
cated 1955 payout: $4.50. Ticker symbol: RS 


Capital Expenditures 
Millions of Dollars 
































| T me ty 
Republic Steel’s expansion and 
modernization outlays (red line) 
have exceeded depreciation 
and amortization reserves 
(black line) by a big amount in 
139+ mos? recent years. 
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Transformation. In 1955, as investors 
well know, the sales picture has 
changed more completely than tradi- 
tionally cautious steelmen had dared 
to expect. Cashing in on a surging 
steel demand that has led to a revival 
of gray markets in some items, Re- 
public’s sales were up 32%, earnings 
65% in the first six months of 1955. 
For the full year Wall Streeters were 
predicting record-breaking sales (an 
estimated $1.2 billion) and earnings 
(around $80 million, or $5.50 a share) 
Customers were lining up for future 
delivery. The question no longer was 
the steel, but how to 
make enough to keep even regula 
customers happy. 

There 
Sept 
riers 


where to sell 


have, however (Forses, 
1), been serious financial bar- 
Steel’s cry has 
been that prices, even after last sum- 
mer’s 8% are not high 
enough to make investment in new 
plants profitable. Moreover steelmen, 
before committing themselves on 
building new plants or expanding 
existing ones, have been waiting for 
a ruling on whether the Government 
will consider steel vital enough to 
grant fast tax write-offs for steel ex- 
pansion. 


to expansion. 


increase, 


One Solution, Last month in Cleve- 
land, Republic’s new president, Charles 
M. White, 64, provided at least an 
interim answer and set an example 
that many steelmen are expected to 
follow. Calling reporters into Cleve- 
land's Republic Building, overlooking 
both the city’s famous Public Square 
and the great Lake Erie across which 
his ore is shipped, White first read 
some figures which indicate that Re- 
public’s financial position is “the best 
in history.” 

By converting debentures and prior 
preference stock into common stock, 
Republic has reduced its debt from 
1952's all-time high of $171 million to 
only $45.9 million, said White—and 
$33 million of that is owed to General 
Motors, which is taking it out in trade 
Meanwhile, Republic’s working cap- 
ital has grown to $240 million 

All this was by way of setting the 
stage for the dramatic announcement 
that followed. “Now,” said White, “we 
can step out and undertake projects 
which we only dared dream about 10 
years ago.” Such a project, said he, 
would shortly get underway: a major, 





STEELMAN WHITE: 


customers 


were lining up 


$130-million plant expansion, which 
in less than a year will raise Repub- 
lic’s ingot capacity by 16%, to 11.9 
million tons annually. It will be the 
largest single expansion undertaken 
by any steelmaker since the Korea 


defense program and the biggest step 
in Republic's fast 
history 

Then White explained how Repub- 
lic planned to sidestep the harrowing 
$300-a-ton estimated cost of building 
new steel plants. Republic, said White, 
build no 


stepping 25-year 


is going to new facilities 


from the ground-up—for the time be- 
least 


pand existing 


ing, at Instead it is able to ex 


facilities at a cost of 
only $80 a ton of increased output, as 
that 


facilities 


compared to four times amount 


“The 


ope 


for new, ground-up 
from higher 
aid White 


expect an improved percent 


resulting earnings 
ating rates,” “will be such 
that we 


of return on the new money invested.” 


For Republic stockholders this was 
welcome new although they have 
not lacked for either profits or divi 


dends in recent years 

Quebec & Liberia. After an espe 
cially rough time during the Thirties 
Republic back the 
wal remained a steady profit 
Today Republic is 


with its own iron ore 


snapped during 
ind ha 
maker eve 


100°, 


since 


integrated 


holdings (in four states, Quebec and 
Liberia), coal mines and limestone 
quarries. Some 30 fabricating plants 


press, bend and shape a fourth of Re 
public’s finished steel output into such 
profitable finished consumer products 
as kitchen office desks, 
windows 
Republi 
the traditional concentra- 
tion on the profitable lighter 
such as sheets, 


ware and 
s expansion will not change 
company & 
steels, 
bars, tubes and wire 
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and its wide variety of consumer 
goods. “Television output,” predicts 
White, stepping slightly outside of his 
field, “will more than double in the 
next decade, as will refrigerators. Air 
conditioners will perhaps triple. All 
these products use a lot of steel and 
we intend to get our share of the mar- 
ket.” 

Brightest Tomorrow. So, according 
to reports from the industry, do other 
steelmakers. But in the current de- 
bate over how steel is to finance ex- 


pansion, Republic is the first company 
this year to come up with a concrete, 
big-scale program for expanding basic 
output. Almost every other major 
steelmaker is reported on the verge of 
making similar, if smaller, expansions 
of existing plants; at least two, US 
Steel and Jones and Laughlin, are re- 
ported ready with plans for whole 
new steel mills, pending word from 
the Government on tax benefits 
One thing all steel men are agreed 
upon: someone must supply the in- 


Paani 


gots to take care of a rising popula- 
tion and soaring steel consumption, 
which has gone up from 300 pounds 
per capita in 1900 to 1,350 pounds to- 


day and seems headed for 1,450 
pounds by 1965. Says Republic's 
Charles White: “To the gloomy 


prophets of a year ago, who saw noth- 
ing but recession and doom in the 
record of 1954, I can only suggest a 
look to the future for the brightest 
tomorrow this nation has ever known 
And I am not a professional optimist.” 





RETAILING 





TWO DIRECTIONS AT ONCE 


Allied Stores Corp., giant of the nation- 
wide department store chains, has come up 


with two new pieces of expansion strategy. 


As board chairman of the world’s 
largest department store chain (78 
stores in 24 states), B. Earl Puckett 
logs 100,600 miles a year in his pri- 
vate DC-3, much of it in scouting out 
likely locations for new Allied Stores 
Corp.” locations. Earlier this year, 
high-flying Earl Puckett announced 
some heady resulting plans. Allied, 
said he, had decided to build a $238- 
million network of seven new super 
shopping centers, in addition to three 
already built. Each, of course, would 
be dominated by an Allied outlet. It 
was, said Puckett, “the largest single 
expansion in the history of retailing.” 
Last month, for the second time in 
as many months, Puckett followed 
through with two quick new moves: 
® He bought downtown Nashville's 
Cain-Sloan Company, one of the 
South's largest departmer.t stores. To 
do it, he virtually snatched Cain- 
Sloan out from under the nose of At- 
lanta’s Rich's department store 
® Snapped up from Clevland’s 
Halle Brothers its big 45,000 square 
foot department store branch smack 
im the heart of Canton, 
Ohio. In the deal, he also got a smal! 
er Halle branch in a Canton suburb 
While competitors 
doings by Allied’s board 
chairman as a hedging of his own out- 
of-town bets in the 
retail 
ett’s retort is 


downtown 


interpret these 


peripatetic 


downtown vs 
sweepstakes, Puck- 
“Downtown metropoli 
tan stores still are the backbone of re - 
tailing and will remain so despite 
mushrooming suburban centers.” 
Downtown Profits. Some 73 of Al- 
lied’s 78 department stores are still 


suburban 


*Traded NYSE 
635 low, 514% 
1988 payout 


Price range (1955): high 
Dividend (1954) : $3. Indicated 
Ticker symbol: LS 
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RETAILER PUCKETT: 


a selective shopper 


located in traffic-congested metropoli- 


tan shopping areas. Altogether thi 
group of stores has had the largest 
combined sales in the industry since 
1950. For the fiscal vear ended Jan- 
uary 31, 1955 they grossed $544 mil- 
lion, up 5.5 from $516 million in 
sales for the previous fiscal year. In 
the first half of the current year 
sales rose again to $247 million, up 
some 68 Earnings also rose for the 
last full fiseal year from $4.92 to $5.50 
pe hare, and from $2.6 million to $3 
million in this year’s first half. Puck- 
ett now confidently predicts that 
“profits for 1955 should equal the 1954 


earnings ol 
fac t 


shares outstanding.” 


$5.50 
that there are 


This 


now 


despite the 
325,000 more 
In his 2% 


Regional Potentials. years 


as Allied’s head, Puckett, a onetime 
Illinois schoolteacher, has often put in 
an 100-hour workweek at his desk or 
out in the stores. His first and only 
hobby, an enthusiasm for modern 
shopping centers, resulted in Allied 
pioneering with the first shopping 
center financed solely by a depart- 
ment store, a venture dating back to 
1950 when Seattle’s Bon Marche es- 
tablished Northgate outside the city 
The next year Boston’s Jordan Marsh 
department store became the domi- 
nant tenant at Framingham, Mass.’s 
Shoppers World. In 1953, Puckett 
tried a third experiment. Allied’s L.S 
Donaldson & Co. (Minneapolis) be- 
came a non-dominating straight ten- 
ant in Rochester, Minn.’s Miracle 
Mile, which Puckett now says is 
“something we won't repeat. Choos- 
ing shopping centers ideal for de- 
partment store operations automati- 
cally eliminates many such locations.” 

Super Centers. Allied’s six new shop- 
ping centers, scheduled to open by 
1957, are designed to serve “regions’ 


(i.e., customers within 40 minutes 
driving time of the center) rather 
than smaller suburban areas. The 


first to go into operation will be the 
$60-million Bergen Mall at Paramus, 
N. J., which when completed will be 
the U.S.’s largest shopping center 
Puckett estimates that there are more 
than 1,588,000 customers within the 
40-minute radius of Bergen Mall. The 
other sites Mass. (near 
Boston), Cincinnati, Minneapolis, 
Levittown, Pa., Houston and Hicks- 
ville (L. 1.), N. Y. To help pay for its 
part in these huge ventures, Allied 
floated a $16.5-million, 300,000-share 
common stock issue 

Big Half. Whatever the potential 
profit for Allied’s suburban ventures, 
Puckett still believes the big metro- 
politan store is a lively 


Peabody, 


institution. 
“Commuters will come to town and 
shop in city stores,” says he, “because 
they know they will get a wider range 
of merchandise at lower prices. We 
have acquiring an average of 
three new city stores a year, and we 
will continue to do so.” 


been 
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OP ARI 30 i TREAT eC 


Two hundred miles south of his blue- 
and-white Chicago headquarters last 
month, Paul V. Galvin was still stack- 
ing his chips on his conviction that 
the radio business is far from dead 
His Motorola, Inc.* was building a 
spanking new yellow-brick-and-glass 
plant in the heart of the Illinois corn 
belt to consolidate production of the 
auto radios that Galvin had been the 
first ever to mass-produce, as well as 
his full line of home, portable and 
clock radios 

President Galvin had good 
for his faith in auto radios. Carried on 
a surge of booming auto sales, auto 
radio output in the first half of 1955 
rose a sharp 75.9%; to 3,661,416. Gal- 
vin was garnering his usual fat share 
of the business as Motorola held on to 
its solid 75% of the replacement mar- 
ket and its direct sales to Ford, Chry- 
sler, Willys and Nash. 

One Can. Blunt-spoken, _ shirt- 
sleeved Paul Vincent Galvin, 60, has 
long played a golden tune on the 
automobile radio. His home-radio 
company nearly died in 1929, and, 
by way of consolation, Galvin bought 
a new, bright green Studebaker. While 
driving around in his new car, Galvin 
got the idea of housing the radio in 
one “can,” keeping the speaker sep- 
arate and mounting dials and controls 
on the steering column. Until then 
car radios had been custom-built 
equipment with elaborate wiring sys- 
tems running through virtually the 
entire vehicle. 

Not until 1934 did competitors real- 
ize just what a real money-makce: 
Galvin had developed. By then Mo- 
torola had built up a lead in car radios 


reason 


that it has never since lost. Three 
*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955): high 
6034; low, 4444. Dividend (1954): $1.50. Indi 


cated 1955 payout: $1.50. Ticker symbol 


MOT 





PICTURE TUBES HIT THE LINE: 
the bull saw red 
Forses 


OCTOBER 1, 1955 


MOTOROLA'S GALVINS, FATHER & 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 





SON, till 





! 
potune n radio 


ple nity of 


MOTOROLA’S HUM 


Paul Galvin thinks there’s still money to be made 
in radio. But, just to be sure, he’s knee-deep in 
TV, transistors and communications equipment. 


years later, Galvin started building 


Still later 


out to develop a line of mobile com- 


conventional radios he set 


munications, perfected and produced 
World War II's famed Walkie-Talkie 
When Motorola's $67-million-a-year 
military output ended with a jolt in 
1946, Galvin determinedly set out to 
get into TV set production. Barely a 
year later, Motorola scooped the field 
with the first workable TV set to sell 
for under $200 
in a single 


Its sales jumped 32.5 
year, and Motorola climbed 
into the ranks of television's Big Fou: 
(behind RCA, Phileo, Admiral) 
against some of the toughest competi- 
tion in the postwar era 

TV Troubles. Because of this profit- 
cutting more-than- 


competition and 


occasional inventory pile-ups, some 
Wall Streeters consider TV a safer bet 
for enterteinment than for investment 
Thus TV-makers’ securities lagged 
behind in the early days of the Eisen- 
hower Bull Market, caught up in mid- 
1954 only to drop in mid-1955 when 
output overtook sales and inventories 
soared (although 3.2 million sets, a 
new record, were sold at retail in the 
first half). One of Motorola's 
petitors, Admiral, suffered a sharp 
earnings slump to 82 cents a share 
Motorola, however, squeezed through 
the half with a 7% 
$1.52 a share 


Galvin had been able to side-step 


com- 


earnings gain to 


such deep fluctuations since the wat 


thanks largely to his car-radio busi 


ness and Motorola 8 No ] position in 


microwave-relay communications sys 
tems (sold to railroads, pipelines and 
other industrial customers). Defense 
orders also helped. Motorola mad 
more mobile radio equipment than 
such competitors as General Electri 
Radio Corporation of America, Inte 
national Telephone and Telegraph 


and Westinghouse combined "We've 


made our military contracts into still 
anothe: busing comments sob 
Galvin Paul son and Motorola's 
executive ce president There i 
lot of effervescence a favorite Gal 


vin word in 


aircraft. Missiles, for 


instance field that 


aimost un 


cratched 


The Galvin father and son, have 
high hopes in still another field. Mo 
torola is spending $1.5 million to pre 
pare its Phoenix, Ariz., plant and re 
search facilitis for volume produc 
tion of transistors, the mighty littl 


amplifies that outlast the bulky va 


cuum tube Most transistors have 
been custom built virtually unde: 
laboratory conditions. Motorola, how 


evel leel it has overcome the big 
stumbling block in transistors: mak 
ing them uniform in quality. “Even 


tually ay Bob Galvin 
be another business for us 
The trar t biggest 


they should 


benefit to 





consumers and the industry probably 
will be in its long life, rather than its 
small size. As Galvin points out, the 
size of a TV set is dictated primarily 
by the size of the TV tube, and even a 
radio can be only “moderately af- 
fected” by a transistor since the 
speaker can be reduced in size only 
to a certain point 

Colorful Future? If TV has lost much 
of its investment glamour, Wall 
Streeters have not forgotten the pos- 
sibilities of color TV. Although Mo- 
torola was the first TV-maker to come 
out with big screen color last year 
(at $895 a set), its sales have been 
disappointing. Both the financial fra- 


ternity and TV distributors agree that 
color set production will not start to 
pay off until the price comes down 
much closer to black-and-white sets 
“That's not possible now,” Bob Gal- 
vin admits. “We'd need to sell a cou- 
ple of million color sets a year to 
bring the price down to $400. Frank- 
ly, we don’t know’ when that will be.” 
One thing, however, Galvin is sure of 
With sales of car and other 
booming, Motorola's third quarter 
well.” “I don’t know to 
the penny what we'll make this year 

says Galvin 


radios 


went very 
“but it seems quite safe 
ct that it will be than 
$7.6-million earnings 


to pred more 


last years 
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CARPETS 


SILENCE 


Prosperity looms in 
carpets but Alexan- 
der Smith still strug- 
gles with big deficits. 


In the wall-to-wall reticence at the 
Fifth Avenue offices of carpet manu- 
facturer Alexander Smith, Inc.* a 
strategy was in evidence last 
week. An executive crew headed by 
President James M. Elliott had gone 
into a tight huddle on “negotiations 
that have vital significance to the 
future of the company.” 

Alexander Smith has already com- 


new 


SMITH’S ELLIOTT: 
a deficit is an asset 


pleted liquidation of two big high- 
headaches, its Sloane-Blabon 
subsidiary and its big Yonkers, N.Y 
plant. Jim Elliott has already tabbed 
most of the resulting cash for new, 
efficient plants which he plans eithe: 
to build or buy. The industry has him 
negotiating with a profitable produce: 
of tufted carpets—Mohawk—and 
with a dairy company—Foremost 
said to be eyeing Smith's big tax-loss 
carryover with a gleaming eye. Also 
mentioned in possible mergers were 
Allen Industries and Lucky Stores 
If such steps succeed even partly in 
shoring up Alexander Smith’s far- 
collapsed profit margins, which for 
four years have been nil, it will be 
better than good news for the com- 
pany’s 2,139 common shareholders 
Alexander Smith's losses have aver- 
aged $3.5 million over the last three 


cost 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955): high 
1594: low, 11%. Dividend (1954): none. In- 
dicated 1955 payout Ticker symbol 
AXS 


none 
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years, a shocking comparison with $5.5 
million earned before taxes in 1950. This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
Common stock equity has plummeted buy any of these Shares. The offer is made only by the Prospectus, 
from $43.15 a share in 1951 to $13.32. 
In 1952, common dividends ceased. 





Deep in Deficits. Alexander Smith is 106,931 Shares 
not alone in its troubles, but it is the . 
industry's hardest hit producer. When The Yale and Towne Manufacturing 
the postwar boom in carpet replace- Company 
ment sales petered out in 1951, every- 4 ‘ 
body suffered. But the rest of the Big Capital Stock 
Six carpetmakers (Artloom, Bige- $25 Par Value) 
low-Sanford, Firth, Lees & Sons and : , 
Mohawk) managed, on the average, to Siehte, cctieness Se. wee Commune to the holders of te ¢ apital 
keep their heads above the loss level. Stock, which rights will expire at 3:30 P-M., Eastern Daylight Saving 


Time on September 26, 1955, aa more fully set forth in the Proapectua, 
Alexander Smith wallowed deep in 


deficits. But it talked optimistically of 
soon rolling out the dividend carpet 
again for stockholders by modernizing 
its Yonkers plant and stringent econ- 
omies. It did not work. Today, as 


Subscription Price $56 a Share 


The several Underwriters may offer shares of Capital Stock at prices 


: air > Sg > : or not lesa than the Subscription Price set forth above (leas, in the case 
an air of hope fulness be gins to per- of sales to dealers, the concession allowed to dealers) and not more 
vade the industry, Alexander Smith's than either the last sale or current offering price on the New York 

, our Stock Exchange. whichever ia greater, plus an amount equal to the 
brass makes no claims at all. “We 


applicable New York Stock Exchange comminsion 
were,” says Elliott, “too optimistic in 


some previous statements about our 
plans. From here on out we will 
let the figures speak for themselves.” in which the undersigned is legally authorized to act as a dealer in 
Thus far, their message has been a securities and in which such Prospectus may be legally distributed 

sad one of unrelieved gloom. But the 
figures themselves conveyed nothing . , on , [wo ’ 
of hope. For the six sothe ended MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
June 30, sales were down 23% to $14.8 
million, and Alexander Smith added September 12, 1955. 
$2 million to its $28 million cumulated a 
losses. All its major competitors re- 

ported solid profits. Still no word of 
hope or explanation from the well- 
carpeted executive suites on Fifth 
Avenue. 


Copies of the Prospectus are obtainable from the undersigne donlyin States 




















YESTERDAY'S PORTFOLIO — 
AUTO PRODUCTS TODAY'S NEEDS 


MR. DETROIT in the last five years— even more | LABOR™ ORIENTED 


in the last ten years — your invest- ut 
ment requirements have probably 
changed considerably. Yet like 








Fred Matthaei, an old hand 


at keeping on top in the many investors you may not have INDUSTRIAL 
Detroit free-for-all, is busy | made sufficient allowance for this COLORADO 
expanding into other fields. in your security holdings. 


We would be very pleased to ex- 
Tuere is an old saw in the auto in- 


dustry that no supplier ever made 


where labor produces 


amine your investments and let you 5.2% greater profit margin 


much money for very long selling to know whether we consider them than national 

the cost-conscious giant automakers. suited to your present needs and average! 

The inference is that the customers objectives. Just write us, without 

soon show a decided tendency to pro- obligation, directing your inquiry 

duce some parts on their own in or- to Manager, Research Dept. SITE FACTS: 








der to raise profit margins. But Fred- 
erick Carl Matthaei, chairman and 
founder of $36 million American Metal See eee ee 
Products Company* (auto seat as- 
semblies, axle housings and other 
forges and stamped assemblies) has 
been selling to the big auto manu- 
facturers for years and thinks other- 


Write for detailed, 
revised-to-the- 


FOUNDED 1656 


. vrgvr ‘ 
Hi. FHIENTZ & CO. 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER 
LEADING STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGTS 
GO BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK 4.N.Y 
761 FIFTH AVE. N.Y. (sueney-weTHesiano note) 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955): high, 


31%; low, 20%. Dividend (1954): $1.50. Indi. sat Set aseanantinieememames 
cated 1955 payout: $1.50. Ticker symbol 


Forses, ocroser 1, 1955 








How much margin buying 
actually in the market? 


The New York Stock Exchange 
has just come up with some 
eye-opening figures on the ac- 
tual use of credit in the securi- 
ties business across the country. 
In this month's EXCHANGE 
Magazine, G. Keith Funston, 
President of the Exchange, dis- 
closes that on two recent typical 
days less than one-third of the 
public’s total transactions were 
on margin. These transactions 
are analyzed for you to see 

how many were for short- and 
long-term investment, and how 
many for trading purposes. You 
can get the whole story in the 
September issue of THE EX- 
CHANGE Magazine... out to- 
day...along with many other 
important articles such as... 


What are the 34 common 
stocks that have paid 
dividends every quarter for 
half a century or more? Here's 
an informative list, complete 


with names of these stocks, 


EXCHANGE, 





THE EXCHANGI! 
11 Wall Street 


Enclosed is $1 (che 
me the next 12 issuc 


Name 


Address 





when each began payment, 
how much each paid last year, 
and recent price. 

How does European capitalism 
compare with American 
capitalism? Fritz Richner, 
Chairman of the Union Bank 
of Switzerland, offers some pro- 
vocative comparisons and criti- 
cisms of the European stock 
and bond business. 


Are paper companies growth 
stocks? Mention growth stocks 
and most investors first think of 
electronics, miracle drugs, 
chemicals, or atomic energy. 
Here's a new look at paper com- 
panies, complete with a list of 
20 leading companies and their 


records 


THE EXCHANGE Magazine 
is a pocket-sized monthly mag- 
azine published for new inves- 
tors and experts alike, Full of 
down-to-earth articles by com- 
pany presidents, financial lead- 
ers and stock market commen- 
tators—a magazine no investor 
should be without. Send in the 
coupon below with a dollar and 
receive the next twelve issues of 
THE EXCHANGE Magazine, 


Not sold on newsstands 


M 


New York 


‘ h, mone ). Please send 


s of THE EXCHANGE Magazine 


wise. Says Matthaei: “We take a leaf 
from our customers’ book and con- 
tinually come up with tempting new 
models before the old ones have lost 
their sales allure.” 

Matthaei’s tactics have paid off 
handsomely. American Metal's sales 
have soared from $9.6 million in 1946 
to a record $41.4 million last year 
What with the big boom in Autotown 
this year, first-half sales soared again, 
rising a whacking 39% to $31 million 
American Metal’s earnings meanwhile 
have fully kept pace with sales. Last 
year its net income spiralled upward 
to $2.6 million, or $2.17 per snare, 
from $2.2 million, or $2.60 a share in 
1953. This year’s first half was even 
more profitable. Net hit $2.5 million, 
up 67% 

Many Designs. To stay ahead in De- 
troit, as automen well know, requires 
fast footwork. Fred Matthaei has 
shown himself a past master at the 
art. American Metal has managed to 
revolutionize auto-seat assemblies 
several times, now stands as practical - 
ly the only producer of patented mul- 
tiple seat adjusters for virtually all 
vehicle builders 

“We have managed to survive 
in a risky business,” says ebullient, 
extrovert Fred Matthaei, “by keeping 
one jump ahead of our customers’ own 
engineers.” Sometimes the deals in- 
volved are as ingenious as the mech- 
anisms themselves. A _ particularly 
intriguing example was the recent 
three-year deal with one of the Big 
Three motor manufacturers. American 
Metal will make 60% of the auto- 
maker’s multiple seat adjusters while 
GM makes the other 40°, using AMP's 
patent. After three years GM get 
full rights to use the AMP patent 
“By then,” says Matthaei, “we plan to 
be ready to trot a new model out of 
the back-room.’ 

Though Fred Matthaei thinks he 
can continue to make money out of 
Detroit, a couple of years ago Ame 
ican Metal started on a determined 
campaign of growth and diversifica- 
tion through mergers. Recently AMP 
bought AllianceWare, Inc. of Alliance 
Ohio, a top manufacturer of porce- 
lain-on-steel bathtubs, lavatories and 
sinks. “AllianceWare alone will add 
$10 to $15 million to American Metal 
yearly sales,” says Matthaei 

Slight Bellyache. Matthaei, some 
times called “Mr. Detroit” for hi 
work as a crusader for city better- 
ment, originally founded American 
Metal Products in 1917 with $3,000 
borrowed from his parents. Today he 
is out to expand sales to the $100- 
million mark by 1957. Says he: “More 
mergers are in the oven even if we 

| develop a little bellyache trying to 
| digest all these companies.” 
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equal weight to five factors: 


monthly, gives 
1. haw coat ano cae eae lin quateion tadend 
2. How many people ore working? (BLS non-ogricultural em- 


2. How intensively are we working? (BLS average weekly hours 


in menvfecture) 


4. Are people spending or saving? (FRB deportment store sales) 
5. How much money is circulating? (FRB bank debits, 141 key 


centers) 


Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for valve of the dollar (1947-49 = 
veriation. 


100), factors 1, 4 and 5 for seasonal 
Dotted line is on 8-day estimate based on tentative 
components, all of which are subject te later revision. 


res for five 
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*Finel figures for the five components ( 1947-49-— 


Aug. ('54) Sept. Oct. 
124.0 124.0 126.0 
109.8 110.9 111.2 

99.5 99.5 100.0 
108.0 103.5 108.0 
148.3 144.2 135.8 


Production 
Employment 
Hours 

Sales 

Bank Debits 


100) 


Jan. (55) ~— Feb. 
131.0 133.0 
109.4 110.9 
100.8 101.3 
114.2 108.4 
149.4 150.0 


Mar. 
135.0 
111.6 
102.0 
109.3 
150.0 


Dec. 

130.0 
113.3 
101.8 
111.9 
150.0 


May 
138.0 
112.6 
102.0 
113.3 
150.0 


june 

139.0 
112.8 
102.0 
112.3 
150.0 


April 
136.0 
111.8 
100.8 
115.3 
150.0 


July 
140.0 
113.5 
101.0 
119.2 
150.0 


August 
140.0 
113.7 
102.3 
114.4 
150.0 
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MARKET OUTLOOK 


by SIDNEY B. LURIE 





The Reluctant Bulls 


In retrospect, the 1955 Bull Market 
has flowered in the face of a back- 
ground of suspicion, mistrust and fear. 
The constructive case has been ac- 
cepted reluctantly rather than eagerly 
and then only after intensive soul- 
searching. In part this divergence be- 
tween fact and fancied ills stems from 
our new economic sophistication. An 
alert financial press has been busily 
highlighting potential dangers, and 
economic know-how no longer is a 
monopoly of a select few. In part, too, 
the willingness of the pot to call the 
kettle black at the slightest provoca- 
tion reflects the fact that new, untried 
and unproven yardsticks have come 
into vogue. The “old obvicus”—where 
stocks were demonstrably cheap—no 
longer applies. Instead, there is a 
“new obvious” and it requires a new 
concept as to what constitutes value. 

Is the attempt to rationalize a case 
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for the 500 and 

better level in the 

Dow another mass 

delusion at which 

will point the fin- 

ger of scorn? Just 

as the Florida land 

boom—the new 

philosophy of the late 1920s- 
made interesting post-mortem discus- 

sions during the depression '30s? Pos- 

sibly! But all the evidence at hand 
today still suggests that this is the 
biggest market—and the biggest era 
-in the history of the present gene- 
ration of security buyers. For one 

thing, those who are willing to accept 

the premise that this is a new era 
know that the cause of disaster will 

be different than it was in the past. 

Secondly, they recognize the power- 
ful underlying resiliency and buoy- 

ancy stemming from the new factors 


era 


which have to the Fabulous 
Fifties. Note the following 
(1) Not only are 


more respectable 


given rise 
common stocks 
than at any time in 
army of 
has been created Via 


our history, but a vast new 
indirect owners 
pension funds and mutual investment 
trusts this trend of shift 
ing share ownership from the carriage 
trade to the 
accelerated and widened by a 
new wave 
ployee 
process, 
further 
floating supply furthe: 

(2) This is 


industrial rev 


Moreover, 
commuter train class is 
being 
of company-financed em 
stock plans. In the 
corporate 


purchase 
capital to finance 
expansion will be raised and 
decreased 

and 
where 


of scientific 
age 
products that 
And the 
1930s is particularly 


an age 
olution—an 
research creates new 
markets 
trast with the 
striking 
were 


develop new con- 
Then research expenditures 
$100 millions 
measured in the bil- 
Then research was an 
unknown quantity, a by-product; to- 
day, it is a carefully planned function 
of management. This fundamental 
difference in approach and financing 


measured in the 
today they are 
lions of dollars 
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expenditures that are productive— 
is one of the “secret weapons” of the 
1950s. 

(3) In like vein, American man- 
agement today is more aggressive and 
progressive than perhaps ever before 
in the nation’s history. True, ability 
and astuteness are not a monopoly of 
the 1950s; they have been the key to 
success from time immemorial. But 
the time has passed when the ability 
to manufacture a given product effici- 
ently was the only requisite for corp- 
orate progress. Of necessity, manage- 
ment today must be more scientific, 
have a wider scope to its thinking and 
planning than ever before. The com- 
petitive battle has sharpened the 
techniques required for survival. In 
the process, the entire economy will 
benefit. For example, Distillers Cor- 
poration Seagram's attempt to diver- 
sify its activities has resulted in the 
discovery of a major new oil field 
ACF Industries’ attempts to widen its 
scope of horizons has resulted in a 
major contribution to the electronics 
component parts field. 

(4) Prosperity is not a monopoly of 
the United States; the trade boom is 
occurring in other parts of the world, 
too. Note the fact that Germany and 
Britain, normally exporters of steel, 
have had to buy ingots and semi-fin- 
ished steel from other European 
countries and the U.S. too. Witness 
the fact that—for the first time—Brit- 
ain has been forced to buy more coal 
from abroad than it exports to other 
nations, and will be a larger importer 
of American coal. In other words, just 
as the isolationist view was a delusion 
politically, so is it economically. This 
is one world and we cannot help but 
benefit from Europe's prosperity 
Commercial exports this year prob- 
ably will reach a record high and 
countless American companies are 
sharing in the prosperity. 

Considerations such as these have 
given the market, and business, too, a 
new, and higher “normal”—one where 
each downswing ends at a highe: 
level than the past reaction turning 
point. Currently, for example, while 
the business boom seems to be slow- 
ing up, the hesitation is occurring at 
a much higher level than had been 
anticipated earlier in the year. There 
are few, if any, signs that the pause 
for refreshment will develop into an- 
other 1948 or 1953. In. other words, 
while there are certain imbalances, 
there are no present indications that 
they will “bunch up” to create a 
downward spiral. Rather, the pros- 
pect is one of a rolling readjustment 
in which the overall state of good 
business is bulwarked by an expand- 
ing pace of capital spending. Confi- 
dence is high on all fronts and the fear 
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of recession has been postponed until 
1956 

Obviously this case for the con- 
structive longer view does not mean 
that reactions are passé. Just as in- | 
dustry’s optimism concerning the 


. « * Le 
1960s does not mean that recessions acce t ft pe tria 
are passé. Erraticism—wide fluctua- eee | er 


tions in the averages—are the price 


that must be paid for the 480-485 feom M dy’ FREE 
level in the Dow. Note the fact 00 ¥ S e@e e» 
that a two-point price change in (for new readers only) ISSUES 
each of the Dow Industrial Stocks : Bi 
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ened out.” Further, the stock market IWICE WEEKLY you receive complete news coverag ilpha 
has had ample opportunity to show betically arranged by company and cumulatively index: topic 
its indifference to the potential effec- for easy reference. For each company you ha ntinuing report 
tiveness of recent credit restraints. on: Sales, earnings and dividends batar is and 
And evidence relief over the failure paremMenes wider: and backlo 
of a post-Labor Day correction to oc- deg 1 Bs cee proposed and 
cur. In turn, this highlights the pos- oped nti teres ha phot 
sibility that the tight money equation 
probably is headed for a climax in 
coming months. 

In a word, bright as is the long- 
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specially-favored situations. Note the 
following: 

A fundamental change has taken 
place in the character of Dresser In- 
dustries business in recent years—a . Los Angeles 14 
change which means higher profit 
margins and a better growth potential. 

More specifically, where today better 

than 50% of total volume is repre- 

sented by what might be termed con- |. en a ee TET 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 





Stock Exchange Newcomers 


I HAVE 
buy 
on an exchange?’ 
ing Company 
recently 
They charted 
stock exch 
most 


olten 


asked 


after a 


“Should I 
stock is listed 
The O.T.C. Publish- 
Morristown, N. J 
a study of this question 
the movement of 18 


ange newcomers, 


been 


before or 


has 


made 


including 


equity issues listed or 


newly 
admitted to trading on the 
Stock Exchange since the beginning 
of 1955 and on the New York Stock 
Exchange September 1, 1954 
Only stocks trans- 
American to the Big 
with a few others for 
data 


American 


since 


exciusions were 


Board 
which 
readily av 

They found that, taken as a whole, 
the charts suggest that listing on a 
major exchange is apt to mark at least 
a temporary price peak for the stock 
in question. Of those charted, Harris- 
burg Steel is the only one where list- 
ing 


together 
-listing price 
ailable 


pre Was not 


was an apparent spur to in- 
vestor buying, though not immediate 
at that of others—Minne- 
sota Ontario Paper and Puget Sound 


Power & Light, both notably 


A couple 


stable 
seemed 
stride, without 
way or the other 
rest, 


the event in 


For 


change 


most of the however, ex- 


listing was followed by a 


moderate -to-se- 
vere price letdown 
This is particular- 
ly evident 
Basin Oil, 
Pacific 

Federal 
Boards, 
Sweet 


with 

Federal 

Electric, : 

Pape: } 

Great 

Oils, Rohr Aircraft 
Southern Production, and Stylon 
Othe: such as Drewry’s, 
Hoffman Electronics, and Rhinelander: 
Paper—are less clea Also Gen- 
Contract, which declined afte: 
but recovered smartly two 
months later. Further, it is probably 
still too early to assess the post-list- 
ing vs. pre-listing market 
very recent 
Temco Aircraft, U.S. Vitamin, 
Skiatron—though the first two are 
lower today than when listed. As fo: 
Skiatron, publicity attending FCC 
consideration of pay-as-you-see TV 
undoubtedly has been and continues 
to be a more important market factor 
than exchange listing. 

Over all, though, the weight of 
graphic evidence on these eighteen 
stocks does seem to point a moral: 
an investor interested in a _ stock 
slated for exchange listing might well 
do better to buy it considerably ahead 
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of listing rather than just after. This 
is generally feasible, since prospective 
listings are customarily announced 
weeks or months beforehand. 


Consolidated Foods is a leading can- | 


nery processor and distributor of food 


products and the largest wholesale | 


grocery in the country. The stock is 
around 18; the annual dividend is $1. 
Earnings last year were $2.22 a share. 


I think this stock is a good low-priced | 


speculation. 

Johnson & Johnson needs no intro- 
duction to investors. It is the world’s 
largest producer of surgical dressings 


and related items. Capitalization is | 


moderate, consisting of 2,100,000 
shares. Sales and earnings have con- 
sistently increased, amounting to 
$200,000,000 and $4.45 a share last 


year. The stock is in the middle 70's, 


and is regarded very highly. 

Landers, Frary and Clark is a 
prominent manufacturer of various 
electrical appliances, such as toasters, 
percolators, irons, vacuum cleaners, 
etc., under the trade name “Univer- 
sal.” Capitalization consists of 420- 
000 shares. Earnings have averaged 


better than $2.50 a share for some | 
years. Present annual dividend §2 | 


present price around $25. 

National Acme is a well established 
manufacturer of automatic machine 
tools. There are only 500,000 shares of 
stock. Earnings last year amounted 
to $7.37 a share; a dividend of $4 was 
paid. Finances are strong, net working 
capital amounting to more than $40 
a share. I had recommended the stock 
in the 30s quite some time ago. It is 
now 60. 1 would not be surprised if a 
split occurred in a reasonable time 

National Supply is the largest inde- 
pendent manufacturer and supplier of 
oil and gas field equipment. Two years 
ago I recommended it in the 20s. Its 


earning record has been excellent for | 


the last eight years, averaging $6 a 
share. The present dividend is $2.50, 
but I believe earnings warrant an in- 
crease, 

Sherwin-Williams is the largest 
Company in the paint industry, has 
paid dividends for the past 70 years. 
Finances are very strong. I repeat 
the recommendation I made of this 
stock two years ago when it was 
around 72. It is a high class stock and 
I think it will be split. Now 109 

U.S. Freight is the largest freight 


forwarder in the country. It is con- | 


trolled by the New York Central Rail- | 


road. Capitalization consists of 300,000 
shares of stock. Earnings have been 
consistently good since 1947 and 
amounted to $5.61 a share last year. 
The dividend paid was $2 a share. I 


think this company has a good out- | 
look and earnings could increase sub- | 


stantially. Now 55. 
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ELECTRONICS STOCKS 
In 1956 And Beyond 


 — LAR long-term growth is forecast for such magic things as electronic 
brains, automation and atomic power as these miracles go to work in industry. 


The Value Line Survey has long regarded the electrical equipment industry 
as the Number One Growth Industry of the decade. More and more electric 
appliances are going into homes and factories and boosting demand for electricity, 
and hence for generators, transformers, etc 


Electrical equipment companies make 
both the appliances and the generators 


Yet hard-headed investors, as they see this tremendous expansion ahead for the 
electronics industry, will want to know how soon it will be transformed into higher 
earnings and dividends for the manufacturers’ stocks—and to what extent current 
prices of these stocks have already discounted the earnings and dividends in sight 
next year. 


The new 64-page edition of The Value Line Investment Survey brings you for 
the first time earliest advance estimates of earnings and dividends in 1956 for the 
24 leading electronics stocks. Each Rating & Report reveals the extent to which 
each stock is overpriced or underpriced, based on a normal capitalization of the 
earnings and dividends estimated in 1956. Also included are estimated yields on 
future dividends and 1958-60 price expectancies. 


SPECIAL: You are invited to receive this 64-page issue covering the lead- 
ing Electrical Equipment, Brewing and Distilling stocks at no extra charge 
under this Special introductory r. In addition, you will receive in the next 
4 weeks new reports on over 200 major stocks and 14 industries to quide you 
to safer and more profitable investing. Each stock is appraised as “ specially 
Underpriced,” “Underpriced,” “Fairly Priced,” ‘Fully Priced” or “Overpriced, 

This issue analyzes 43 stocks including: 


General Electric 
int’! Telephone 
McGraw Electric 
DuMont Labs 
Daystrom 
Schenley 


Radio Corp. of Amer Phiico 
Columbia Broadcasting Admiral 
Sylvania Electric Zenith 
inneapolis Honeywell Square D 
Distillers-Seagram Magnavox 
National Distillers Simmons 


$5 INTRODUCTORY OFFER* 


Includes 4 weekly editions of the Value Line Survey—with a full-page Reting 
& Report on each of 200 stocks and 14 industries, including advance estimates 
of 1956 earnings and dividends. It includes also a new Special Situation Recom- 
mendation, Supervised Account Report, 2 Fortnightly Commentaries, and 4 
Weekly Supplements. (Annual subseription $120.) 


Westinghouse Electric 
Armstrong Cork 
Bigelow-Santord 
Congoleum-Nairn 
Anheuser-Busch 

and 20 others 


BONUS: You will also receive under this Special Offer at no extra charge the 
new 12-page Summary-Index giving current Value Line advices, yields and future 
price expectancies on all 700 stocks under supervision. “New subscribers only. 


Name 


Zone State 


The Value Line Survey is now used by over 13,000 individual 
and institutional subscribers throughout the world, including 
banks, trust companies, insurance companies and universities 


Send $5 to Dept. FB-46 
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HOW YOU CAN NOW AFFORD 
WHAT A MILLIONAIRE INVESTOR 
WOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


The Whole Story of a Special Professional Securities Management Service... 
Especially for Those with Investment Funds of $8000 to $50,000 


ITS OBJECTIVE: TO MAKE MORE MONEY FOR YOU THROUGH LOWER-TAXED CAPITAL GAINS 


YOU AND I KNOW that the moneyed 
men of today put the problem of man- 
aging their investments squarely on the 
shoulders of professional investment 
counsel. 
Yet, while competent private securities 
management can be readily employed 
by those with large funds... 
This same service has not ( , 
been reasonably available for those 
who need it moat—the investor who has 
from $8,000 to $50,000 in cash or 
securities, 
LIKE THE MAN OF GREAT 
WEALTH, this other man also, with 
reasonable safety and prudence, wants 
to realize good income from his invest- 
ments. But, even more important, this 
man needs to increase his total worth 
to the point where it will more surely 
give him the comforts, the peace-of-mind 
and the security which he wants to enjoy 
for the rest of his life when he is ready 
to start taking it easier. 


4f-van-grs-anch an investor. this 
message is for you. 


IN THE BEGINNING. Let's go back a 
little and pick up the story from its 
beginning. Parts of it you may already 
know. Up until a few years ago, as you 
may know from articles or advertise- 





ments in ’s, Forbes, the aa 
York Times, Fortune or other publi- 
cations—! was head of an organization 
bearing my name which published one 
of the larger financial advisory services 
from offices in New York. 

It was highly successful. 


However, at that time it became more 


and more apparent to me that - 
w 1s_&eP. “furni "4 
° cts” and the “actual doing. 


MANY A MAN and woman who was 
busy with other matters wanted more 
than just the analysis and recommenda- 
tions that we and other financial serv- 
ices might provide. Many wanted an 
experienced securities manager to shoul- 
der the complete responsibility of taking 
the action In a planned manner. 

SIX YEARS AGO our Manager of 
Accounts set up a special Pilot Account 
with a few thousand dollars of his own 
money. The primary purpose of that 
account was to proye what could be 
accomplished with even a small account 
... if it was managed according to a 
long-range plan, 

The pre-determined objective was to 
make each $1,000 of starting capital 
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grow to $5,000 in as short a period of 
years as possible 





What Happened? 





Due to a fortunate combination of good 
conditions, good luck, good management, 
and sticking to plan ...a Certified Public 
Accountant's sedi now shows that the 
pre-determined goal of making every $1 of 
starting capital grow to $5, has already been 
substantially exceeded. 


TO MAKE A LONG STORY SHORT, 
my key associates and I, convinced of 
the soundness of our investment plan 
and what it should continue to do in 
the years ahead, came away from the 
hustle and bustle of New York to this 
quiet, lovely Southern California town 
of La Jolla 


Our work here is the management of 
our own investment funds and funds of 
others who want their securities man- 
aged by the same principles with which 
we manage our own, 


We manage large accounts, of course. 
But we specialize in management of 
securities for who start with us 
with cash or securities valued between 
$8,000 and $50,000 


those 


For nearly four years now, we have been 
specializing in professional securities 
management for such accounts. We now 
mana ge ecurities & nt 
who live in 43 states and 6 countries 
The mechanics of providing full scale 
professional securities management for 
relatively small accounts is accom- 
plished by a unique procedure we call 
Group Management... the Mansfield 
Mills Group Management Plan. 


Now, please, don’t expect a magic 
formula 


| 











The Plan is this simple— 





We make the same management deci- 
sions in your account and several other 
securities accounts of about the same 
size as yours, and for clients who have 
investment objectives similar to yours. 


ACTUALLY y 
te y 


y. 
no commingling of funds. You can with- 
draw funds from your account, add to 
your account, cancel our management, 
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or close out your account at any time 
and for any reason. 

Unlike most mutual funds, it does not 
cost you a commission of 8% to 9% ta 
get in. You pay no penalty to get out 
Nobody, we included, can withdraw 
funds or securities from your account. 
Only you have that right. 


Through a unique arrangement, buy and 
sell orders for stocks are combined for 
your account and for others in your 
Group 


In this way, several management effi- 
ciencies formerly available only to large 
accounts of wealthy people are now just 
as possible and just as resultful for 
accounts of from $8,000 to $50,000. 


Now if you are just a curiosity-seeker, 
here is where you should stop reading 
this message. You will save your time 
and my time, too. Because from this 
point on, this message is worthwhile 
only to investors who have a minimum 
of $8,000 in securities or cash and who 
are seriously interested in whether or 
not they can use professional securities 
management applied with the objective 
of helping them accomplish substantial 
capital gains. 





Now, let's be specific— 
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Here's exactly what it costs you to employ 
professional securities management by hav- 
ing your account managed under this special 
plan: 

Fees are based on the size of your account. 
The rate is '4 of 1% per quarter for any 
portion of the first $50,000; and 4 of 1% 
per quarter for amounts above that figure. 
If your account amounts to $10,000 your 
cost is $50 for each 3-month period. If your 
account is $20,000, the cost to you is $100 
for each 3 months—and so on. 

The minimum amount you may pay per 
quarter is $50. 

These fees are fully deductible expenses for 
income tax purposes. 


No contract or agreement is signed. 


You may cancel our management at any 
time. 





James M Barrie once said, The life 
ol every man ts & diary im which he 
means to write one story, but writes 
another; and his humblest hour is 
when he compares the volume as it 
is with what he hoped to make it.” 
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WHAT CLIENTS SAY: 


“I became interested in the Mansfield Mills 
Security Management through the recommen- 
dation of a friend whom | consider an excep- 
tionally successful businessman. y personal 
experience with the Organization has been 
pleasant and profitable. If | would mention any 
negative point, it would be that I have fele 
their plan has been somewhat more conserva- 
tive than I would have followed.” 

— Businessman, Kansas 

. . . 

“I have every confidence in Mansfield Mills 
integrity and sincere effort to do the best they 
can for me. The greatest argument for having 
a managed account is the from re 
sponsibility Probably the least worrisome 
use of funds would be life insurance annuity, 
but I feel almost as much confidence in the 
Mansfeld Mills long term success ~ and with 
much greater return.” 


—Businessman, I\linots 





What Complete Management Means. 


1, ed You eliminate 
Vt at problem of “should I, or 
shouldn’t I do something.” As 
one client said: “ reat- 


‘To me the g 
st value is relief from makin 
ecisions w 
did not make ig ion.” 


2, Responsibility. You shift the 
WV responsi ility of the constant 
watching of your securities 
squarely onto the shoulders of 
your Professional Securities 
Manager. You can travel, you 
can be busy with other matters, 
yet you can relax with knowl- 
edge that your stocks are being 
continuously watched. 
3. eet kab Under our Group 
Jf anagement your account can 
have the same desirable diversi- 
fication that we use in large 
accounts. 


Bp Be Ne pt Pe 
J y combining orders we save you 


the Y%th or %th point premium 
that you otherwise would pay 
the broker when fewer than 100 
shares of stock are purchased or 
sold. 


5, wa One of the few re- 
Jd maining egitimate ways to 
amass wealth in the face of 


today’s brutally high taxes is to 
realize lower-taxed capital! gains. 


85% of the dollar value of all 
ns th F ve been 











NOW—We Come To The Important 
Point Of Why This Message Is Written 
To You. 


IN THE PERIOD AHEAD, it is our 
judgment that your chances are going 
to be excellent for building up your 
investments to the point where they 
should take care of you in your later 
years better than ever before in history. 


MANSFIELD 
MILLS 


LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 
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“My general feeling can perhaps be summa- 
rized best by the following: Under the glass 
on my desk I have a motto, ‘A YEAR FROM 
NO what will we wish that we had done 
toda My wish is that | had started using 
the Mansheld Mills management service the 
first time he brought i to my attention.’ 


— Businessman, Honolulu 
. > > 


‘All the statements made in Mansfield Mills 
literature and correspondence have been borne 
out in practice. It is a comfort to let someone 
else do the worrying when they do it so 
profitably for me.” 


— Businessman, North Carolina 
> 


“I think I can bese express my estimate of 
Mansfield Mills management service by saying 
that in my will | have recommended that my 
devisee continue to use your service.” 

— A Retired Executive, Mississippi 


As Ben) amin Fairless, retired Chairman 
of U.S. Steel, expressed it: “I personally 
think that we are on the threshold of 
one of the greatest periods of prosperity 


that this country of ours has ever 
known.” 


Do not misunderstand. We do not intend 
to imply that we are expecting a per- 
petual bull market. For over a hundred 
years the history of the American 
markets has been a series of declines as 
well as advances. But th mportant 
thing is that the a securities 
manager does not fear change. He wel- 
comes change. That is one of the factors 
he counts on to help make money. 

IN A NUTSHELL, our business is com- 
plete management responsibility for 
your account. If you are looking for 
lengthy financial analyses, field reports, 
technical discussions and reasons why 
you should buy this stock or sell that one, 


you are not interested in what we have 
to offer. 


But if you are looking for professional 
experience to weigh the evidence, make 
the decisions and take the action for your 
account in the same manner that we 
manage our own funds... then perhaps 
we can help you. 








Do Not Make A Decision Now. 





Naturally you are not ready to make a 
decision about this matter now. The 
purpose of this message is simply to ask 
you... 

Whether or not you care to have us send 
you an explanatory booklet so that you 


MANSFIELD MILLS 


may have the essential facts before you, 
so that you may seriously consider the 
matter. 

WHAT THIS BOOKLET CONTAINS. 
I realize that this message has given you 
nothing but a general outline of pro- 
cedure. Obviously you want more facts 
than have been provided here. You want 
to know who Mansfield Mills is. You 
want to know more about the risks in- 
volved. What safeguards are employed 
to minimize them. You want to know 
what present clients have to say. 
WE HAVE NO PERFECT ANSWER 
TO INVESTING. Never expect to have 
such an answer. We do not think that 
we have such superior knowledge that 
you could not do as good a job yourself 
if you could devote your full time to the 
job. 

But, we do have an advantage, In the 
firat place, we have been working at i 
for many years. In the second place, we 
do nothing elae. We like it. We live it. 
It isa full time job. (As 


Villiam Pe 
Matti. an early editor of the fat 
Street ong 





ournal, once said: “In the 
run, the professional will win oftener 
than the amateur.”) 
LET ME MAKE IT CLEAR, your use 
of the request form does not obligate 
you in any way. It costs you nothing. 
But, please, be courteous of my time 
and respectful of your own. 
Fill out and mail the request form below 
only if your interest is genuine. 


THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU RETIREMENT INVESTMENT PLAN’ 


MANSFIELD MILLS + Securities Management * La Jolla, California 


Please send me my complimentary copy of the explanatory booklet 
“Retirement Investment Plan,”’ 


securities management service. 


This is NOT a commitment. It implies no obligation on my part other 
than that I want to seriously consider whether or not this program fits in 


with my plans. 
CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION 


() I depend upon my securities account for some income as well as capital 


gains. 


(1) I do not at present need income from my securities account. Capital 
gains is my number one objective. 
My securities fund, including stocks and cash, amounts to about 


NAME___. 
ADDRESS_ 


a 


MMMMMM 
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which gives the facts about your 


———- LONE... 
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ANNUITIES 
LIFE INCOMES 


guaranteed by 
Pomona College 


© save taxes 
« pay a dependable income 


© assure financial security 
e provide a memorial for you 


When you invest funds with Po- 
mona College you have the choice of 
two investment programs. (1) The 
college will pay you a fixed dollar an- 
nuity for life. The rate is determined 
by age and it never changes. (2) Or, 
the college will pay you an income for 
life at the same interest rate it earns 
on its own investments — 5.37% 
the current fiscal year. 

SUBSTANTIAL TAX SAVINGS 

Because of the philanthropic fea- 
tures, each plan has its own special 
tax saving advantages which can be 
of substantial benefit to you. More- 
over, there is great personal satisfac- 
tion in this form of 
you know 


for 


investment be- 
your funds, your 
future and your name are secure with 
Pomona College. 


FUND TO HONOR YOUR NAME 


The principal you invest in either 
the annuity or life income program is 
held forever by the college, and it will 
ultimately establish a memorial fund 
named in your honor. 

This firmly established college with 
assets of fifteen million dollars invites 
you to write today for particulars 
given in a booklet “Pomona College 
Annuity and Life Income Plans.” 


POMONA 
COLLEGE 


Room 203Ff, Sumner Hall 
Cleremont, California 


STOCK MARKET 
SUCCESS STORY 


After 24 years of hard haecks and study, the 
author learned the seeret of “beating’’ the 
market—without taking needless risks 
She made « fortune in stocks, has never 
averaged lees than 15% per year! The most 
a financial mim your life— 
written in hiful, nen-technical atyle. 
“BUY LOW—SELL HIGH.” Postpaid 62. 


STOCKFAX, {2% OSTH,, SroAmone 


LOS ANGELES M%, CALIF 
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MARKET COMMENT 


by L. O. HOOPER 





Good Earnings and Dividend News Ahead 


Since stocks have shown a tendency 
to advance on good news rather than 
te discount favorable developments 
it is important to note that the 
next five or six weeks seem likely to 
season in which there will be 


pleasant dividend announcements and 


ahead 
be a 


during which excellent earnings state- 


ments will The environment 


appeal 
the 


should favor 


so far as corporate news goes 
selectively higher prices 
An example is offered by the divi- 
dend outlook for the steel companies 
Just look at the 
Note 


of thes« 


tabulation below 

(1) that practically every one 
companies can afford to pay 
dividend or an (2) 
the quarte! 
should be good 
excellent re- 


a higher 
that 
probably 


extra 
third 


about as 


earnings for 


as the second quarte1 
ults, (3) that it looks as if the fourth 
will be better than the third, 
and (4) that most of the good reports 


ana di 


quarter 
vidend announcements should 
the third week in 
third week of No 


between 
the 


appeal! 

Octobe 

vembe! 
Che Sa] 


and 


wake & Ohio (56) has a divi 
dend meeting on October 18th. Since 
profits for the now may be esti- 
between $7.00 and $7.50 a 
$5.61 in 1954, $6.05 in 
1953, $5.66 in 1952 and $4.80 in 1951 
there is a chance of a higher dividend 
rate or an 

It is not expected that Chrysler (90) 
will raise the 


yeal 
mated at 


share against 


extra 


dividend at the Novem- 
ber meeting, but there is a strong pos- 
sibility 
rate at 


of a really big increase in the 
the meeting. This 
year's net should be between $12 and 
$13 a only $2.13 a share in 
1954 when the company did about 13° 
of the 


February 


share vs 


business 
and 18°, 
indicated for 1955. This stock appears 
to be an interesting holding. The com- 
pany, it should be remembered 
only 8,704,264 shares issued 


nation’s automobile 


between 17° 


“as against 


has 
which is 


INDICATED 

DIVIDEND 

RATE NOW 
$2.40 
1.80 
6.00* 
1.50 
4.00 
2.50 
3.00 
2.50 
2.50 
2.00 
3.75 
3.00 


Allegheny-Ludium 
Armco Steel 
Bethlehem Stee! 
Colorado Fuel & Iron 
inland Steel 

Jones & Laughlin 
Nationa! Steel 
Republic Stee! 
Rotary Electric 
U. S. Steel 
Youngstown Sheet 
Wheeling Stee! 


Steel 


*Not including extra $2.25 paid in March 


a small capitaliza- 

tion for such a 

huge organization 

General Motors, 

after the proposed 

split, will have 
275,350,239 

issued. Sometime, 
probably will be split 


about 
shares Chrysler 
Life Insurance Investors, Inc., the 
new investment company organized 
to hold life insurance shares, 
published its portfolio as of July 31st 
The holdings at the end of 
July were in Travelers, Aetna Life 
National Life & Accident, Connecticut 
General, Columbian National Life 
Lincoln National Life, Life Insurance 
of Virginia and Transamerica. Up to 
the end of July, apparently the only 
so-called southern life insurance com- 
panies represented in the portfolio 
were National Life & Accident, Com- 
monwealth, Life of Virginia, Provident 
Life & Accident 
Life. This may be significant, as many 
people prefer other life shares. To the 
end of July, Life Insurance Investors 
had 675 Manu- 


facturers Life of Canada, and that ap- 


has 


largest 


and Southwestern 


acquired shares of 
investment in 

Incidentally, 
Life Insurance Investors is one of the 


parently was its only 


a Canadian life company 


few investment companies which sells 
at a premium over break-up value. (I 
still like Manufacturers Life 
ance, now about 350.) 
Philips Lamp is offering one share 
for each two at par (which is about 
$13.06% for the 50 florin shares). The 
stock lately has been selling around 
64 (down from 69), which would make 
the rights worth about $17 a share 
Action 
to sell them, since they will become 
worthless about the first of October 
Don't delay 
evidenced by coupon 
and 66 on the coupon 


Insur- 


should be taken immediately 


unless sold or exercised 
They will be 
Nos. 64, 65 


NET PER SHARE 
FIRST HALF 
1954 


APPROXIMATE 
DATE OF NEXT 
DIVIDEND MEETING 


November 16 
October 24 
October 27 
November 22 
October 26 
October 27 
November 17 
November 16 
November 16 
October 25 
October 20 
October 18 


1955 
$3.69 
2.65 
8.25 
2.76 
4.33 


WUWMNWww 
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stock. Probably most American hold- | 
ers will sell their rights because of | 
technical difficulties involved in ex- | 


ercising them. I would suggest im- 


mediate sale of the rights and im- | 
mediate reinvestment of the proceeds | 
in more Philips Lamp stock. Inci- | 
dentally, this stock was first suggested | 


around 39. Last year’s rights were 
worth about $9, reducing the cost of 
the first shares acquired by my friends 
to about 30. For the past year Philips 
Lamp has been a much better stock 
to own than either General Electric or 
Westinghouse Electric. 

Grand Union (around 30%) fre- 
quently has been mentioned as a de- 
sirable “growth” stock, of the Food 
Fair Stores type. Right at the moment 
it looks cheaper than Food Fair 
(which I would not sell) because 
Food Fair has had a larger recent 
advance. It should be observed that 
Grand Union’s sales in the first 26 
weeks of the current fiscal year were 
up 23% and that sales for the month 
of August were up about 249° 
Grand Union is the type of stock one 
buys to keep. 

Some weeks ago, when the stock 
was around 53, I suggested the pur- 
chase of North American Aviation, 
stating that, while I did not like the 
aircraft group too much at the time, 
I thought NV was really interesting. 
It has since sold as high as 73. Right 
now I like Lockheed Aircraft at 
around 44, which is 20 points off from 
the top of the year. It pays $2.40 and 
should earn $6 to $6.50 this year vs. 
$7.94 in 1954. I am impressed by the 
large increase in this company’s civil- 
ian plane backlog. Recently the com- 
pany stated that unfilled orders for 
airline transports and parts were $225 
million against $140 million a year 
earlier. There are higher profit mar- 
gins in civilian planes than in military 
planes. Civilian backlog recently was 
21.1% of total unfilled orders. 

I continue to look with favor on 
the purchase of Tobacco Shares as 
high yield issues. American Tobacco 
may earn between $7 and $7.50 a share 
this year as against a $4.40 dividend 
rate and, at 75, returns 5.9%. Philip 
Morris seems to have turned the cor- 
ner in earnings, and, paying $3.00, 
offers a return at 44 of almost 6.8%. 
The health scare seems to be less and 
less effective in reducing cigarette 
consumption and in causing people 
to sell tobacco shares. Watch the to- 
baccos. They may sneak up on you 

Partly because I was lucky enough 
to suggest U.S. Foil B some years 
ago at around 29, people have been 
asking me what to do with the stock 
now that it is well above 200 and 
about to be split 5 for 1. All I can 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 49) 
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STOCKS 


selling for less than 
net current assets 


Plants and Equipment FREE! 


TOCKS seliing for less than the rock-bottom value of the 

liquid resources of a business frequently offer bargain 
opportunities. Buyers of such stocks, in effect, obtain an 
interest in plant, equipment, trade name, and other valuable 
assets at no cost, at a time when price of replacement is 
steadily increasing. 

To help you select some of the best current opportunities 
in this field, our staff has prepared a special Report on 14 
stocks selling for less than their “cash” assets. All but one 
pay dividends, with yields up to 6.59. Included are: 

A stock at 11 with $21 in net quick assets; dividends paid 
for past 11 years; yields 4.5%. A company with 57% gain 
in net earnings in first half of ‘55; net assets of $37; stock 
at 33. A $31 stock with $42 in net working capital; earn- 
ings rising; dividends paid for 21 years; yield 6%. 


Send only $1 for your copy of this Report on “14 Stocks Selling for 
less than net current assets.” In addition we will send without extra 
charge the next 4 issues of the weekly United Investment Reports, 
(This offer open to new readers only. ) 


["—— FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1 ——— 
SENT TO YOU BY AIRMAN $1.25 [] 


210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 
Serving more business men and investors than any other advisory service, 








FREE—NO OBLIGATION 
OUR NEW REPORT ON 


Chemical Growth Stock 


MARLOWE CHEMICAL CO. 


Strong cash position from recent public financing. 


Sales and merchandising experience of management 
augers well for success. President has personally in- 


vested $100,000. 


Principal product has mass market, large profit margin. 
Additional products to be marketed for volume trade — 
one now ready to go into production. 


Now around $1.25. "Buy" for Capital Gains. Send coupon 
for FREE Report. 


\--+-------GENERAL INVESTING CORP.---------- 


60 Wall Street, New York 5, WN. Y. BOwling Green 9-1600 rM-ie1 


Please send me FREE Report on Mariowe 


Chemica 


Name 


(please print full name clear 














INVESTORS! 
An Unusual 
and Valuable 
Opportunity 


FREE! 


Here is the opportunity of a life 
time to check your securities at a 
time when holding the right stocks 
is allimportant. You can have the 
opinion of a 60-year old Company— 
leader in the investment advisory 
fieid-——without cost to you. Getting 
thie check will cost you nothing 
and may save you thousands of 
dollars 


All that is necessary is to list in 
the Coupon below 7 securities you 
own or are planning to buy. You 
will be told immediately whether 
Babson clients are being advised to 
HOLD these securities or SWITCH 
out of them into more favorable 
situations. 


lent an opinion based on 560 
years’ experience and continuing 
research worth a few minutes 
time and a postage stamp’? There 
should be no question of this, so 
mail your list today. We will have 
thousands of requests, Write now 
to get an early reply. No obligation 


MAIL COUPON BELOW TODAY! 


[ Dept. F-40 Wellesley Hills 62, Mass. 
| | hewe teted below 7 stocks which | own or 
plan te . Please tell me promptiy, at ne cost 
tor ot . whether Gabson's cliente have 
| been advised te HOLD of SWITCH them 

' ' 
11. of 
12. ' 
' 

;> 

14, 

' 

15. 

16. 

' 

HE 

! Name 

Street 


City & State 
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T. ROWE PRICE 


GROWTH STOCK FUND, INC. 


OBJECTIVE: Long term growth of 


principal and income. 


OFFERING PRICE: Net asset value 
per share without addition of 
any sales load or commission. 


Prospectus on request 


10 Light Street 


Baltimore 2, Md. 
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STOCK ANALYSIS 





by HEINZ H. BIEL 








Electric Utilities 


Low bond yields and fear of inflation 
have forced individual investors to 
look for a substitute for high-grade 
bonds and preferred stocks which in 
the past had been regarded as the 
backbone of any conservative invest- 
ment portfolio. The experience of the 
past twenty years has taught investors 
that absolute safety of principal and 
income alone did not provide the pro- 
tection they had sought for their sav- 
ings. They also found that, as a result 
of 3° yields and high income taxes, 
it had become necessary to accumu- 
late a large fortune to furnish a satis- 
factory retirement income 

Happily, a suitable substitute for 
fixed income-bearing securities, bonds 
and preferred stocks became available 
in the form of electric utility equities 
The inherent stability of this service 
industry combined with the steadily 
increasing demand for electric powet 
are the ideal attributes for a conserva- 
tive investment under present condi- 
tions. It is true that the financial his- 
tory of the utility industry is not 
without serious blemish, but the grave 
sins of the Twenties have been paid 
for in full and their recurrence is very 
improbable 

Being a regulated industry there is 
a limitation on profits, but this has not 
prevented a steady growth of earn- 
ings and repeated dividend increases 
The expansion in the residential, in- 
dustrial and commercial demand for 
electric power over the past two dec- 
ades has been phenomenal, and powe1 
consumption is expected at least to 
double again over the next ten years 
Technological progress in the genera- 
tion of electric power, combined with 
the in sales as 
well as the better balance of seasonal 
peak consumption (due to air condi- 


tremendous increase 


in August as in De- 
cember) have en- 
abled the industry 
to keep the price of 
electricity down in 
face of the sharp 
rise in the cost of 
labor and materials. 
Thus, despite inflation, the average 
price of a kilowatt today is practically 
unchanged from 1939, which makes 
electric power one of the cheapest 
commodities. 

The investor in electric utility 
shares has fared extremely well. Al- 
though for obvious reasons results 
should not be compared with the per- 
formance of leading industrial stocks, 
well managed utilities, especially those 
which serve rapidly expanding ter- 
ritories in the South and the South- 
west, have multiplied in price. Stocks 
like Florida Power & Light (up from 
8% in 1950 to 40 in 1955) and Texas 
Utilities (up from 19% in 1949 to 79 
in 1955) are spectacular examples 
The Dow-Jones average of 15 utility 
stocks has just about doubled since 
1949 and more than tripled since 1939. 

Although dividends have risen year 
after year, prices of utility stocks have 
advanced at an even faster rate with 
the result that the average dividend 
yield has dropped to only about 442% 
as compared with 6% and more only a 
few years ago. The present modest re- 
turn on utility stocks is a reflection 
of the high esteem as a prime invest- 
ment medium which this group has 
acquired over the years. They have 
become the backbone of institutional 
and individual investment portfolios 
alike and, while it is not probable 
that prices will continue to advance 
at the rapid pace of the past several 
years, they have lost nothing of their 





tioning we now use as much power basic attractiveness as conservative 

Number of 

Oot. ‘55 Price Revenue Dividend 

Price Divid Current Eernings Earnings Growth Increases 

9/16/55 Rate Yield per Share Ratic 1950/55! Since 1949 
Dvequesne Light 36M $1.80 5.0% $2.25 16) 36.0% 4 
Union Electric of Me 29% 140 48 1.60 16.2 574 ! 
Consol. Edison of N.Y 51 2.40 47 3.10 164 25.5 3 
Publ. Service of ind 42% 2.00 47 2.50 17.0 47.8 2 
Niegere Mohowk Power 34 140 47 2.20 15.5 465 ! 
Northern Stotes Power 7% 80 46 1.15 15.0 53.8 1 
Sevthern Cal Edinon 52% 2.40 44 3.30 15.9 64.3 2 
Middle South Utilities 33 1.50 45 2.20 15.0 56.0 a 
Detroit Edison JON 1.460 4A 2.25 16.3 39.6 2 
Southern Co 20% 90 43 1.35 15.3 56.9 2 
Gen. Public Utilities 39% 170 43 2.45 148 37.8 5 
Olio Ednon 51% 2.20 4.3 3.40 15.0 412 1 
Commonweaith Edison 47 2.00 43 2.60 16.1 21.46* a 
Pacific Gos & Hlectric 52% 2.20 42 3.20 164 790 1 
Am. Gos & lectric 46% 1.60 39 2.85 164 $3.1 5 
Virginie Elec. & Power 4% 140 3.8 2.50 167 89.0 2 
Central & Southwest 34% 1.32 3.8 2.10 16.46 58.1 4 
Tenas Utilities 74 2.32 3.1 4.15 17.8 89.0 4‘ 
Houston Lighting & Power 42 1.20 29 2.30 162 63.0 4 
Floride Power & Light 36% 1.00 27 2.00 16.3 96.0 a 


* distorted by spin-off of gos properties 
1 estimote 
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WHY BUY 
INVESTMENT SERVICES? 


Almost every newspaper or financial publi- 
cation you ak up these days is chock-full of 
ads inviting your subscription for investment 

‘services. Some promote “growth” stocks 
Some cover the waterfront. Some are bullish; 
some bearish. Some are from huge organiza- 
tions; others from one-man shops 

What good are they? Should you buy one, 
several, or none? Row can you separate 
wheat from chaff? 

You could do a lot worse than read an arti- 
cle by G. W. Ellis, Vice President of Standard 
& Poor's, the world’s largest investment ad- 
visory organization. It deals not with S. & P 
but with investment services as a whole 
what they offer and what they don't offer 
The pitfalls—yes, and the opportunities 

The concluding installment of Mr. Ellis’s 
article, titled “How ‘Services’ Help the In- 
vestor,” appears in the October issue of 
America's fastest-growing financiai magazine 

INVESTOR. As a FREE bonus, if you accept 
the invitation below, we will send you a re- 
print of the entire study 

In October INVESTOR, you will also find 
such stimulating articles as “More Branches 
on Corporate Trees” (are some corporations 
over-doing their expansion into new fields?) ; 
“Which Mutual Fund Should You Buy?” 
(with so many claims of superiority, how can 
you make sound selection?); “Don't Buy 
Stocks—Buy Management” (what are the 
real ingredients of true value?); “Are Invest- 
ment lubs Dangerous?” (‘are thousands of 
investors headin ng for trouble with this new 
investing device as well as many other 


helpful, monthly features 
Every month, in addition, INVESTOR will 
bring you a summary of what brokers 


throughout the country are recommending to 
clients. A separate department features por- 
folio analyses of readers who submit their 
lists. (A survey of several thousand sub- 
scribers shows this to be one of the most 
popular features.) 

And there is more—much more 
cal help to every investor 

The subscription rate for INVESTOR is $5 
per year. We'd be delighted to have you try 
a special 6-months trial for only $2, starting 
with the October issue 

For your 6-months trial, print your name 
and address and clip it to this ad. Send it to 
us with $2 


This may prove to be the soundest $2 investment 
made. 


you've ever 
INVESTOR 


The Guide to Timely Investing 


150 Broadway, New York 38, N. Y. 
! 


of practi- 








“is The 
Bull Market 
In Trouble?” 


Our Aug. 27 Bulletin carried analysis 
under this Sooeee Se has roused wide- 
spread comment. Read it for yourself. it 
showld help you plan with confide ° 


NUCLEAR INDUSTRY 


Is this the time to take an investment 
position in the giant industry of the tu 
ture? Our current Atomic Growth Stock 
Supplement interprets developments, 
makes recommendations. 


3 MODEL FUNDS 
Selection of current best buys in Fast- 
growth stocks, of the type that could 
double your money in 3 to 10 years, for 
investment funds of $5-, $10-, $25,000. 


SPECIAL 





current ** ‘owth Leaders’’ 

bulletin, PLUS the 20-page brochure “A 

Prov LJ of Buliding a F 
Stocks.’ Send name, 


address and $1. to: 


INVESTMENT LETTERS, Inc. 


. F, 600 Griswold Street, Detroit 26, Mich. 
“PRAISED BY THE EXPERTS” 
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long-term investments 

Obviously, capital appreciation is 
not the primary objective for the buy- 
er of utility stocks who wants a secure 
and steady income that is likely to 
keep in step with the gradual diminu- 
tion of the doliar’s buying power. In 
view of the virtually certain further 
growth of demand for electric power, 
utility stocks should continue to serve 
their purpose well. 


The advent of atomic energy need 
not disturb the investor in utility 
stocks. It means primarily the sub- 


stitution of nuclear fuel for the coal, 
oil or gas that are now being used to 
generate electricity. It will not be a 
revolution but a very gradual transi- 
tion, and there is no reason to fear 
that present facilities will become ob- 
solete overnight. As a matter of fact, 
modern steam generating plants are 


so efficient that the introduction of 


nuclear plants is not likely appre- 
ciably to reduce the cost of electricity 
The table opposite lists twenty 


utility stocks which are suit- 
able for investment. Generally speak- 
ing, a very lew current yield reflects 
the expectation of more rapid growth 
and, of the anticipation of 
higher dividends in the Minor 
variations in generally due 
to differences in quality based on capi- 
tal structure, management periorm- 
Unusually high yields on 
stocks should be viewed with 
This group is so carefully 
combed by specialized analysts that 
real bargains are not to be found 
Some geographical diversification is 
recommended in order to minimize the 
effect of local conditions, including the 
attitude of regulatory authorities 


electric 


course, 
future 
yield are 


ance, et 
utility 
suspicion 


TRENDS & TANGENTS 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 


tween 1) New York and Detroit, via 
Rochester and Buffalo; 2) between 
Philadelphia and Cleveland and De- 
troit; 3) between New York and New 
Orleans, via Atlanta, Washington, 
Baltimore and Philadelphia 

> . ° 


The titanium bandwagon is beginning 


to look overcrowded. National Lead's 
subsidiary, Canadian Titanium Pig- 
ments, Ltd., has announced it will 


definitely build a $15-million titanium 
pigment plant in Quebec. But mighty 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.'s plans to 
form a new subsidiary (with Britain's 
Imperial Chemical Industries) to build 
a $10-million titanium plant may fall 
flat. Pittsburgh Plate wants the U.S. to 
buy its output for the next five years, 
but, as a company official admitted 
“The government is more cool to this 
cee now than it used to be 
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Gains Slip Away 


in 12 of the 32 stocks listed below? 


We do not mean to compare present 
conditions with 1929, 1937, or 1946. 
But in every highly-selective market 
amart investors ewitch out of over- 
valued stocks and inte undervalued 
ones that can really move. 
Which of the hev stocks below should 
vou Ski — Which whale you BLY? 
— for greater ball prot 


Allis Chalmers Hien Hotels 








Amer. Airlines Int. Paper 

Amer. Smelting Kansas City Se 
Amer. Viscose Nat. Cash Register 
Burlington Ind. National Dairy 
Canada Dry N. Y. Central 
Chi., Rock Island No. Pacific 

Col. Broadcasting Northrop Aire. 
Curtiss-Wright Penn. R. R. 
Douglas Aircraft Pepsi-Cola 
Eastern Air Lines Radio Corp. 
Firestone Tire Reynolds Metals 
General Dynamics Timken R. B. 
General Motors Union Carbide 
Gillette Co United Air Lines 
Goodyear Tire U. S. Plywood 


Of the 32 stocks ahove we beliewe you 
should switch out of 12 at once 

ONLY $1.00— YOU RECEIVE 
(1) Our Buy, Hatd, Switch Ratings on 
these 32 hey stocks 
(2 Our important new Report entitled, 
‘Tighter Credit and the Stock Market” 
1) The 
Spear 


wooekly 
definite 


nest 3 iseunes of the 
Market Letter, with 
buying and selling advice 


SPEAR & STAFF, 


Babson Park 57, Mass 


INC, 


yos for onl 5 please rush me your Buy 

Hold witeh Hatings on the 42 ke stocks 
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MARKET ACTION 


Dept. HHI, 41-40 27 St. 
Long Island City 1, N. Y¥. 


Deere & Co. 
Sinclair Oil 


Trading 
sell & stop-loss prices 
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Let this hard-boiled, realistic book show you 


HOW TO MAKE STOCK MARKET PROFITS 
“THE BATTLE FOR INVESTMENT SURVIVAL” 
by G. M. LOEB — Well Street ovthority, 


portner, £. *. Hutton & Co 

@ Here's the best book ever written on how to 
invest successfully in the Gtock Market not 
an in-the-clouds rehash of economic theories but 
« herd hitting, practical guide to investing with « 
diferent approach. Financial experts, newspapers 
big ond little investors all accleim it: “the most 
elective published work in its field;” “tops them 
Thousands have gained from it. You can, too 

The key te reel profits 
One new ides from this highly successful (10th 
aoe book cen return its purchase price to 
ret times — of more! By following G. M 
‘s sound advice, you'll have the know-how to 
invest more wisely, more profitably. Once you've 
seen it, you'll agree with the Well Street Journal 

"this book is « ‘must’.” 

Meney back guarantee 
Send $2.95 ‘(check of money order) with your 
meme end eddress todey, Use book for 10 days; 

if not delighted, return for full refund 

HURRY HOUSE PUBLISHERS, 6 
6! Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 
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LEARN HOW TO TRADE and 2) 
INVEST IN THE 


STOCK MARKET 


EFFECTIVELY AND SUCCESSFULLY 
THROUGH THIS NEW 1955 


MARKETONICS 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE 


For Information 
write for Polder 70 


SEAMANS-BLAKE, inc. 


343 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 











STERLING 
INVESTMENT 


hkiND 





A balanced fund available at 
a 2% sales charge. 

A managed investment in a 
diversified list of bonds, pre- 
ferred stocks and common stocks 
selected for their possibility of 
(1) conservation of capital, (2) 
current income and (3) in some 
cases appreciation in value. 

Mail this advertisement for 
detailed, free information. 

Nome 


Address 


INTERSTATE SECURITIES 
CORPORATION 

1207 Commercial Bonk Bidg. 
Charlotte, N.C. 
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THE FUNDS 





SMOG CLEARED 


One disturbing doubt briefly clouded 
the optimism of 1,500 busy delegates 
from all over the U.S. at the mid- 
September Mutual Funds Sales Con- 
vention in New York’s Hotel Statler: 
would the trendless, stock 
market* discourage investors from 
buying mutual fund shares? 

Forum 


secsaw 


and after-session 
cocktail debaters sifted out two op- 
posing Investors might 1) 
quit trying to guess the frustrating 
market movements and go into mu- 
tual funds as an umbrella against 
either inflation or depression; or 2) 
they might husband their cash and 
wait a broad stock market advance to 
justify another major appreciation in 
mutual funds’ net asset values 

On the final day of the convention, 
hypothesis No. 1 was the conceded 
favorite. The National Association of 
Investment Companies reported that 
more new investors had bought into 
the mutual funds of its 117 members 
during the summer stock market un- 
certainty than in any previous similar 
period. New accounts reached 10,362 
in August (worst month of the sum- 
mer in the stock market) an average 
of 5% more than in May, June or July 


analysts 


theories 


when the market was rising 


| PUND CHEER 








Sustarnep wider placement of mu- 
tual fund shares with investors, plus 
higher general average prices of se- 
curities, gave fund salesmen and port- 
folio managers a vertical trend in the 
industry's dividend, net asset and 
sales statistics this year, a trend which 
they confidently project into the fu- 
ture. The 74,000 new mutual 
funds accounts reported for the first 
two-thirds of 1955 are hailed by fund 
executives as pointing to a new-ac- 
count total of 125,000 for the full year 
The 117 open-end funds also kept to 
the upward curve in total net assets 
with a record high of $7.2 billion on 
August 31, up $1.1 billion (16%) since 
January | 
assets, 


record 


Speed of the upcurve in 
bustling fund salesmen con- 
tend, could be slowed by a stock mar- 
ket decline without seriously reduc- 
ing mutual fund sales to interested 


investors (cf. the August statistical 
proof) 
COMING UP 


Researcuer Arno Jonnson, a J. Walter 


*Group Securities’ Harold Schreder told 
delegates the stock market “is suspended be- 
tween booming business and tightening cred- 
it.” It will remain in a “tug-of-war” range 
for some time, said he, in spite of the fact 
that only a quarter of the listed issues have 
had substantial moves, with a stubborn 35% 
still under 1946 highs 


Thompson (advertising) vice presi- 
dent, is disturbed by the “low pene- 
tration of investment” in medium-in- 
come bracket U.S. families. Only 49; 
of families with incomes under $5,000 
are investors; under $10,000 only 8% 
are. Above $10,000, investing fami- 
lies show a steep upward curve to 
33%. Adman Johnson predicts that 
another 10 million families, a poten- 
tial of at least 800,000 new investors, 
will penetrate the $5,000 income ceil- 
ing in the next five years. “These mil- 
lions are moving up,” warns he, “with 
little knowledge of the special ad- 


vantages of investing in mutual 
funds.” 

SAME SIZE CAKE 

Surcep three-for-one this month, 
shares of Massachusetts Investors 


Growth Stock Fund are reduced from 
$1 par to a bargain-tab appearance at 
33%4c. But the old issue sells over- 
the-counter above 30, making a price 
around 10 for the new, a handsome 
30 times par for either cake 


UPTHRUST 

Wuen securities were going begging 
in 1930, Fidelity Fund was founded by 
hard-headed Boston interests. In the 
quarter century since, the fund has 
grown 4,600-fold: total net assets 
have soared from $43,930 to $197.1 
million, outstanding shares from 6,- 
880 to 13.7 million. 


CASH IN CANADA 

New capital of $10.2 million poured 
into the Scudder Fund of Canada in 
August still is 60% “on ice” in Can- 
ada governments (equivalent to 
cash), “and will be kept at work that 
way,” says the fund, “until trans- 
ferred to corporate issues.” The 15- 
month-old fund has kept its largest 
single stake continuously in Royal 
Dutch Petroleum (not incorporated in 
Canada): $1.8 million, 23% of its total 
$7.6-million oil investments. Imperial 
Oil holdings are the runner up in oils, 
standing at $1.1 million. Total net as- 
sets, now at $51.4 million, are up 70% 
in the year. 


AVERAGING 

Wit regular monthly mutual fund 
investment plans average out bear 
market losses? Estate-planner Mer- 
rill Griswold of Boston says yes, sta- 
tistically. A hypothetical compilation 
shows that two monthly plans, one 
begun at the 1929 stock market crest, 
the other at the 1932 lows, come out at 
September, 1954 only 10c a share 
apart, thus flattening out all the bear 
market crags. 
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THE BIGGEST 

Joun A. Srratey says he registered 
a first with this year’s Mutual Funds 
Sales Convention organized by him 


and sponsored by Investment Dealers 
Digest. Registration of 1,500, of which 
1,200 were delegates, was the largest 


known gathering of investment peo- 


ple ever held, he claims. MANUAL 











ADDITION & SUBTRACTION | Essential HELPS 
Eaton & Howarp. This fund added 

American Can, Cerro de Pasco, Dia- FACTS Alert 
mond Alkali, Lone Star Gas, Youngs- on 1,806 | 

town Sheet & Tube in the second r WORLD STOCK investors 
quarter. It sold American Viscose, STOCKS FACTOGRAPH in 
Eastern Air Lines, Climax Molybde- Plus MANUA 

num, New Amsterdam Casualty, Nia- Judging 
gara Mohawk Power. Investment Relati 
Boston Funp. Holdings of Monsanto elative 
Chemical were trebled to 36,000 shares OPINIONS 

since the first of the year. Travelers on 1,000 STOCK 
Insurance and Cities Service also 

were purchased by Boston Fund. ISSUES VALUES 





Sears, Roebuck and Allied Chemical ; . 
were sold. Indexed for Quick Reference 
New York Capirat Funp or CANapa. , 

Equities added to the portfolio as of FINANCIAL WORLD 

July 28, 1955: Confederation Life, bs ” 
Great-West Life, Manufacturers Life, k F t h 
Simpsons, Ltd., British Petroleum, Stoc ac ograp 


Canadian Superior Oil, Great Plains 


Development, Price Bros., Asbestos Manual 
Corp., Conwest Exporation. Equities a : ee At 
pn Triad Oil sonal Oil The 41st edition of this 304-page annual Ready Reference for 
Sectont Wan Important additions Investors, off the press August 10, is a veritable mine of essential 
to this fund’s portfolio as of July 31: background information to assist the wide-awake investor in 
Besser tntusies. Ue. Plywood judging the relative merits of over 1,800 stocks. Complete index 
Dene Ot, lcineem Mi Secon Wash, enables you to find in a few minutes the vital investment facts 
cum Lacntioniin. Sak. dieiied Ges you want to know. More than 32,500 orders received to date—-a 
Senen: Mate Seaneeiiatiom qnana new record! Nearly half entire edition sold before first copy 
sold. came from the printers. 
CANADIAN Funp increased its holdings Return “ad” today with $5 Check or Money Order for your copy. Or send $11 
in Canadian government 2s of ‘58, for 6 months’ trial gr Re bate 4 and peonmne ~ 
Fr a. ‘ a . newly-revised “STOCK FACTOGRAPH” MANUAL in addition to weekly 
coe yt gre ig ee, he Mag copies of FINANCIAL WORLD and next 6 monthly copies of “INDEPEND- 


ENT APPRAISALS,” containing, in addition to our INVESTMENT RATING 


Pipe Line. Holdings of International on each stock, DIGEST OF NEW REPORTS-——facts and figures every investor 


Utilities, Shell Oil, Traders Finance, needs in checking up on 1,970 different stocks. Yearly subscription at $20 

Western Leaseholds were sold. entitles you to $5 “Stock Factograph” Manual FREE. 

Watt Sr. INvesTING Corp. added We really help investors get bigger security values from their investment dollars. A trial will f 
Montgomery Ward to its portfolio. convinee you. All Your Money Back in 30 Days on request if not satisfied 

wssrone FINANCIAL WORLD 

Tue four mutual funds managed by ar 

Investors Diversified Services of Min- 53 Years of Service to Investors 

neapolis passed the billion dollar mark 86-FB Trinity Place New York 6, ©. Y. 








this year. As of June 30, net assets 
of the combined funds amounted to 


























slightly more than $1,006 million. | Pacific GAS and ELECTRIC Co. 
Investors Mutual, the group's bal- | t : 
anced fund, showed net assets of $827 | THE COLUMBIA DIVIDEND NOTICE 
million, $94 million over the 1954 GAS SYSTEM, INC, | Common Stock Dividend No, 159 sf 
year-end figure. Investors Stock Fund , | The Board of Directors on September 
showed an increase over the same pe- | = a= piaten pee Pee pe oe 4, 1073, dedared © cob Givseene fee 
riod of $25 million, to $130 million — per shore upon the Company’ 
Investors Selective Fund, which is No. 85, 30¢ per share Stn Ton ‘ial dy Re any 1955, on “ 
confined largely to bonds and pre- poveble on November 15. 1995. t0 halders of POCROTENES Gt SOCGRS OF 
ferreds, also showed a slight increase | hapa 5 gute ~— A ia 5. The Tranter Books will not be 
to $21 million. Finally the group's | bepeember 21, 1955 es hte K. C. Cunwransem, Treasurer 
Canadian fund had net assets of more San Francisco, California 
than $28 million. 
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Safeway Stores, 


incorporated 
World's Second Largest Retail Food Concern 


Half Year Business Briefs 


Safeway's total net sales for tine first 24 
weeks of 1955 set an all time high. 


At mid-year 2011 Safeway Stores were 
in operation in the United States and 
Canada, The average weekly per store 
sales for the 1,868 United States stores 
was $18,014, Canadian per store weekly 
average for their 143 stores was $18,534. 


in the opinion of Management, Safe- 
way's long range prospects are excel- 
lent. Sales and profits are expected to 
benefit materially from the Company's 
construction program, which calls for 
completion of two or three high vol- 
ume, low operating cost retail stores 
per week, 
FIGURES 

Comparison of first 24 weeks of 1954-55 


June 18, 1955 June 19, 1954 


Net sale $687,210.738 $8621,865,404 
Net come (alter 

all tanes) 5,553,500 6,615,971 
Total net 

asset 168,017,753 165,847 ( 
Tot rent 

assets 287,690,991" 246,826 
Total ent 

liabilities 156,743,595* 132,778,901 
ba mings per share on 

Cor on Stock——after 

leducting preterred 

dividends $1.29 $1.76 
Book value per share of 

Common Stock $42.40 $41.73 
Average number shares 

i nen Stock 

outstanding 4,489,184 5.369.321 


Number of stores 


in operation O11 201 
*Ratio of current assets te 
ast of June 18, 1955 


curvent liabilities 
wai it4tol 


Safeway Stores, wmconrrorareo 


4th and Jackson Streets + Oskiand, Calif 
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INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicege 6 


QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
Sith Consecutive Regular 
Quarterly Dividend of 
One Dollar ($1.00) per Share 


$5.00 Par Value Common Stock 
Forty Cents (40¢) per Share 


Declared Sept. 8, 1955 
Record Date—Sepr. 20, 1955 
Payment Date—Sept. 30, 1955 


A. 8. Cahill 


Vice Presid: and Treas 





Phosphate © Potash + Plant foods 
Chemicols © Industrie! Minerals 
Amine Products 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has 
uthorized the payment of the 
owing quarterly dividends 


COMMON STOCK 
Dividend Ne. 183 
60 cents per shore 


PREFERENCE STOCK, 
4.48% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
Dividend Ne. 34 


26 conts per shore 


PREFERENCE STOCK, 

4.56% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
Dividend Ne. 30 

28) conte per shere 

The above dividends are pay 
ible October 31, 1955, to stock 
holders of record October 5 
Checks will be matied from the 


ofice in Los Ange 


P. C. HALE, Treasurer 


prember 16, 1955 











The ARO EQUIPMENT CORP. 
Bryan, Ohio 


Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of 3% incom- 
mon stock payable on October 
15, 1955 to holders of record on 
September 10, 1955. 


Arrangements have been made 
for shareholders to sell stock 
dividends at minimum cost if 
cash is desired. Shareholders 
have been notified of the pro- 
cedure by letter. 


L. L. HAWK 


Sec.-Treas. 


| August 30, 1955 














PHOTO CREDITS 
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THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37) 





ness whose sales are dependent on 
the uptrend in energy consumption 
suggests that Dresser could be a very 
interesting situation 

From all indications, the ABC di- 
vision of American Broadcasting- 
Paramount Theatres will be well in 
the black this year in contrast to a 
loss in 1954, when consolidated re- 
sults were equal to $1.06 per share 
Then, the company’s radio network 
and wholly-owned stations operated 
profitably, its wholly-owned TV sta- 
tions were in the black—but the TV 
network incurred a substantial oper- 
ating loss. But the broadcasting busi- 
ness, in some respects, is like a man- 
ufacturing business. Once the pay 
point is passed, profits mount rapidly 
And the ABC division—the only one 
of the major networks operated by 
showmen rather than advertising peo- 
ple—seems to have hit its stride and 
is gathering forward momentum. As- 
suming the theatre business holds its 
own, and there is every indication 
that it will, 1956 earnings could be 
50-100°% greater than this year’s pos- 
sible results of about $2 per share. A 
dividend increase seems likely in the 
next six months 





Forses Rerorts—The Story Behind 
The Ticker Tape—is broadcast weekly 
over WOR, New York, and some 85 
other stations along the Mutual Net- 
work. For the time and station in your 
community, consult your local news- 
paper 











The continuing boom in the steei 
industry points a finger of attraction 
at the No. 1 company—U.S. Steel 
whose earnings this year should more 
than double the $3.23 per share re- 
ported in 1954. Further, earnings in 
both years will be, after depreciation 
and amortization, better than $5 per 
share—which means the cash throw- 
off is quite impressive. With US 
Steel's capital expenditures less than 
depreciation and amortization—and 
the company having set aside a $217 
million reserve for property expendi- 
tures, there is no question but that 
working capital will be sharply high- 
er at the year-end. There does not 
seem to be an immediate prospect of 
a major new plant which would create 
a burden on the company’s very 
strong financial position. All of which 
points to a dividend increase this fall. 
Advance release of Fornses columnists’ 
regular articles—excepting Mr. Lurie’s 
will be airmailed to interested readers on 
the day of their writing. Rates on 
request. 


Forees, octoser 1, 1955 





BOOKLETS 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


404. THouGcntTs ror InvesTING In Topay’s 
Srock Market: “Investing,” begins this 
booklet, “is not an exact science.” On the 
other hand it is not just a matter of blind 
chance or tea-leaf reading. In very few 
words, punctuated emphatically by a 
spate of pictures calculated to get a 


chuckle, this little booklet is a mine of | 


market wisdom, containing hints that 
novices would do well to learn and vet- 
erans to remember (12 pages). 


405. F.E.P.C. anp THe Cost or Discrim- 
INATION: Until recent years, most people 
hardly ever bothered to think about 
racial or religious minorities—they didn't 
seem very important. Today some of 
America’s leading personalities have 
emerged from minority ranks, a fact 
which offers a hint of the untapped hu- 
man resources that lie behind the walls 
of discrimination. Always a luxury for 
the dominant group, discrimination in 
education, jobs and elsewhere has be- 
come a self-defeating expense. This book- 
let outlines the consequences of contin- 
ued bias, shows that $10 out of every $75 
paycheck is wasted due to it (14 pages). 


406. Getrrnc AND Keerinc Goop Em- | 


PLOYERS: Just as a company has its prob- 
lem of obtaining good employees, 
communities have the problem of at- 
tracting good companies and employers. 
Each has an investment in the other, and 


with many firms pulling up stakes and | 
moving away from locations in the North- | 


east, communities are feeling the impact 
of this. In this booklet, General Electric 
presents a checklist of the efforts both 
company and community can make to 
maintain a mutually rewarding two-way 
relationship that will preserve and en- 
hance business operations and community 
benefits in the old locations (4 pages). 


407. Atomic TecHNOLocy anp Humanrry: 
The big power struggle between Com- 
munism and the Free World has three 
chief aspects: military, political and 
economic. With aggression and subver- 
sion temporarily smothered by a smiling 
Kremlin, the contest is still on in the 
third category. John Jay Hopkins, presi- 
dent of General Dynamics, focuses at- 
tention on the tinderbox of Asia and tells 
how, in his opinion, building an Atomic 
Energy Community in Free Asia can save 
millions of people—including ourselves— 
from the threat of Red tyranny. Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki were the first to ex- 
perience the horrors of atomic war. What 
better place than Japan for a demonstra- 
tion of peaceful, constructive atomic 


strength? 


Forses, ocroper 1, 1955 








Philip Morris, Incorporated 


Our Institutional SHARE OWNERS 


Shown here is the HEADLINER press, prod- 
uct of the Goss Printing Press Company, 
the world’s largest manufacturer of news- 
paper, magazine and rotogravure printing 

esses and a leading maker of stereotyp- 
ng congmen, Thirteen years ago an Em- 
ployees Profit Sharing Trust was established 
as a retirement fund for salaried employees 
of the Company. At present there are 220 
active participants. The Trust, which is 
entirely separate from the corporate or- 
ganization, holds Philip Morris shares among 
stocks and bonds and miscellaneous invest- 
ments in its portfolio. 








116th 
COMMON 
STOCK 
DIVIDEND 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
The regular quarterly dividends 
of $1.00 per share on the 4% 
Series and $0.975 per share on 
the 3.90% Series have been 
declared payable November 1, 
1955 to holders of record at the 
close of business on October 
15, 1955. 

COMMON STOCK ($5.00 Par) 

A regular quarterly dividend 
of $0.75 per share has been 
declared payable October 15, 
1955 to holders of record at the 


close of business on October l, 
1955. 


C. H. KIBBEE, Treasurer 
September 14, 1955 


New York, N.Y 








MARKET COMMENT 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


say is that it probably still is the 
cheapest way to buy into the alum- | 
inum industry indirectly (one share 
of U.S. Foil B old represents about 
1.17 shares of Reynolds Metals com- 
mon old), but that all the aluminum 
shares have had a vogue-like and in- 
temperate advance such as I do not | 
like to buy into. I would not sell U‘S. | 
Foil and the other aluminum shares | 
here even though I think they are on | 
the high side. I have great faith in 
the aluminum industry. The most I 
would do, even if quite uneasy about 
my profits, would be to sell enough 
U.S. Foil to pay for the cost of the 
original and keep the rest. For in- 
stance, a man who bought 1,000 shares 
of U.S. Foil at 60 could sell 300 shares 
at 230 and recoup all of his individual 
investment and be “home free” with 


700 shares. Such action, of course, 


| could prove more prudent than smart; 


but sometimes it does not pay to be 


| too smart. 


2 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY 


220th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors have declared 
from the Accumulated Surplus 
of the Company a dividend of 
fifty cents ($.50) per share on 
the Common Stock, payable 
September 30, 1955, to stock- 
holders of record at the close 
of business on September 17, 
1955. Checks will be mailed, 
E. J. DWYER, 
Secretary 

Philadelphia, September 7, 1955 
re 








The present indicated effective “de- 
mand event of weakness, 
appears to be about 445-455. I would 
expect some supply of shares if the 
DJ Industrials should reach 500, just 
because 500 is a “psychological” num- 
ber. The credit authorities probably 
will continue to make money more 
expensive, and less plentiful, but that 
is unlikely to hurt the market much 
unless and until it hurts business and 
earnings 


area,” in 
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THOUGHTS 





It would seem that one of the most 
important things that our universities 
can teach their students is the impor- 
tance of studying our form of govern- 
ment, the vital necessity of college 
men taking an interest in the govern- 
ment or public service, and devoting 
part of their lives to that important 
work. Orly in this way can the peo- 
ple regain the reins of government, 
become again the masters of their 
government, and resume self-govern- 
ment according to its original consti- 
tutional ideals. The people, by parting 
with control over their local affairs 
to bureaus at Washington, in truth 
“Sell their birthright for 
pottage.” 


a mess of 
H. H. ATKINSON 


Half knowledge is worse than ig- 
norance MACAULAY 


What is defeat? 


cation 


Nothing but edu- 
nothing but the first step to 
something better.—Wenve.tt PuHILiies 
time in man’s 
education when he arrives at the con- 
viction that envy is ignorance; that 
imitation is suicide; that he must take 
himself for better, for worse, as his 
portion; that though the wide uni- 
verse is full of good, no kernel of 
nourishing corn can come to him but 
through his toil bestowed on that plot 
of ground which is given him to till. 
The power which resides in him is 
new in Nature, and none but he 
knows what that is which he can do, 
nor does he know until he has tried 

Raven Watpoo Emerson 


There is a every 


It is the studying that you do after 
your school days that really counts. 
Otherwise you know only that which 
everyone else knows 


Henry L. Donerry 


No men can act with effect who do 
not act in concert; no men can act in 
coneert who do not act in confidence; 
no men can act with confidence who 
are not bound together by common 
opinions, common affections and com- 
mon interests Epmunp Burke. 


Forward as occasion offers. Never 
look round to see whether any shall 
note it... . Be satisfied with success 
in even the smallest matter, and think 
that even such a result is no trifle. 

—Marcus AURELIvS, 
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ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


There is one extremely simple 
method of bringing an end to what 
is called the cold war-—observe the 
Charter of the U.N.; refrain from 
the use of force or the threat of force 
in international relations and from 
the support and direction of subver- 
sion against the institutions of other 
countries Joun Foster DULLes 


B.C. PORBES: 
The way to handle a hard piece 
of work is to face it promptly 
and not walk all around it half 
afraid 


Courage conquers, Hesi- 
tation begets timidity, and tim- 
idity invites failure. Things are, | 

very what we make 

them by our thoughts. There- 
fore, don't dodge. Go to it with 

The man who 

wants to get and who 

presses on energetically and un- 
dauntedly 


lar gely, 


a will knows 





wh ere he 


usually reaches his 


goal. Anyway, you certainly 
cannot get there unless you 
make a start. Start! 


Under our institutions the only way 
to perfect the Government is to per- 
fect the individual citizen. It is neces- 
sary to reach the mind and soul of the 
individual. I know of no way that this 
can be done save through the influ- 
ence of and education. By 
religion I do not mean fanaticism o1 
bigotry; by education I do not mean 
the cant of the schools, but a broad 
and tolerant faith, loving thy neigh- 
bor as thyself 


religion 


and a training and ex- 
perience that enables the human mind 
to see into the heart of things 

Catvin Coo.rpar 


When work goes out of style we 
may expect to see civilization totter 
and fall Joun D. Rockere.ier 


The most important part of every 
business is to know what ought to 
be done COLUMBELLA. 





Competition whose motive is merely 
to compete, to drive some other fel- 
low out, never carries very far. The 
competitor to be feared is one who 
never bothers about you at all, but 
goes on making his own business 
better all the time. Businesses that 
grow by development and improve- 
ment do not die. But when a business 
ceases to be creative, when it believes 
it has reached perfection and needs 
to do nothing but produce—no 
provement, no 
done. 


im- 
development—it is 
Henry Forp 


Even the strongest personality will 
regress and eventually may disinte- 
grate if there is no incentive (other 
than threat of punishment) for the 
work he does. When there ix no feel- 
ing of accomplishment, children fail 
to develop properly and old people 
rapidly decline JoserH WHITNEY 


Life is growth—e challenge of en- 
vironment. If we cannot meet our 
everyday surroundings with equa- 
nimity and pleasure and grow each 
day in some useful direction, then 
this splendid balance of cosmic forces 
which we call life is on the 
toward misfortune, misery and de- 
Therefore, health is the 
most precious of all things 

LUTHER 


road 
struction 


BuRBANK 


A good idea that is not shared with 
others will gradually fade away and 
bear no fruit, but when it is shared 
it lives forever because it is passed 
on from one person to another and 
grows as it goes 

LOWELL FILLMORE 
Get all you can without hurting 
your soul, your body, or your neigh- 
bor Save all can, cutting off 
every needless expense. Give all you 
can. Be glad to give, and ready to 
distribute; laying up in store for 
yourselves a good foundation against 
the time to come, that you may attain 
eternal life Joun WEeSLEY 


you 


Depend upon it that the lovers of 
freedom will be free 


EpMuUND Burke. 


More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
available in a 544-page book. Regu- 
lar edition, $5. Deluxe edition, $7.50 








A Text... 


Sent in by Mra. H. ¢ Nyberg, 
Yankton, 5. D. What's your fa 
vorite text A Forbes book is 


presented to senders of texts used. 


What shall we then say to these things? 
If God be for us, who can be against us? 


—Romans 8:31 








Forses, octroser 1, 1955 


























=-Building 
new markets 
through chemistry 


Cyanamid chemistry is constantly working 





to bring new markets into being . . . and to 
contribute to the improvement of products 

of established industries. Through research 
and the development of new and improved 
Cyanamid materials, more than 200 industries 
enjoy greater efficiency in the production 

of thousands of products for everyday use. 
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AMERICAN Gyanamid COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 
NEW YORK 20, N.Y 
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TWA Ss great ios of 


SUPER-Csagw CONSTELLATIONS 


QUIETEST, MOST LUXURIOUS, LONG-RANGE AIRLINERS IN THE WORLD! 


Creoted by Lockheed 
especially for TWA/ 


Powered by 
Turbo-compound engines! 


Interior by Henry Dreyfuss, 
world-farnous designer! 


See for yourself why experienced air trav- 
elers are saying TWA’s new Super-G Con- 


stellations are the finest in the skies! 


As you stroll through the spacious 
cabins, you'll see the widest, roomiest lounge 
chairs in any U.S. airliner; glare-free pic- 
ture windows; rich wood-paneled interiors 
-..-much, much more. Mealtime finds you 
lingering over each tempting course of a 
complete de luxe dinner. Between meals 
enjoy delicious snacks or tempting canapés 
from TWA’s galley. And all this is yours 


at no extra cost! 


Plan to enjoy this luxury on your next 
trip. Fly TWA’s Super-G Constellations non 
stop coast to coast, non-stop between major 
U.S. cities, and beginning November 1, 1955, 
non-stop to Europe For immediate reserva 
tions, see your TWA travel agent or call 


| W A Trans World Airlines. 


MEET FELLOW PASSENGERS in the fashionably 
decorated “Starlight Lounge.” Relax in deep- 
cushioned sofas. Drinks available on most Fly the finest... PLY. 


flights—no charge on TWA's Ambassadors. TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


CBA EUROPE AIRICA 4B44 





